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No man can reveal to you aught 
but that which already lies half 
asleep in the dawning of your 
knowledge. If he is indeed wise 
he does not bid you enter the house 
of his wisdom, but rather leads you 
to the threshold of your own mind. 
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ROFESSIONAL education is a 
combination of study and prac- 
tice. The student’s time is about 
equally divided between class and 
field work, the aim being to make 
both educational in the highest sense, 
to correlate the two experiences into 
a unified preparation for pro- 
fessional service. “\ The 
Winter Quarter begins 
January second. 


& 


The New York School of Sccial Work 
111 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


The Auniversity of Chiragn 
The Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration 


py 


Autumn Quarter, October 1-De- 
cember 21 


Winter Quarter, January 2—March 
22 


Spring Quarter, April 1-June 12 


Summer Quarter begins June 17, 
1929 


I 


Courses leading to the degrees of 
A.M. and Ph.D. A limited number 
of qualified undergraduates and un- 
classified students admitted. 











School of Social Work 


Simmons College 


Offers for 1929-30 


Professional Training in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Rural Work 


Special Attention Given to Field Work 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
18 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 








TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Social Work 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Graduate training for Family Case 
Work, Children’s Case Work, Medi- 
cal Social Work, Community Work, 
Vocational Guidance, and Social 
Research. Credit towards advanced 
academic degrees. 


Courses begin October 1 and Feb- 
ruary 1. Bulletins and other infor- 
mation sent on request. 
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SOCIAL WORK AND RELIGION’ 


LUCY WRIGHT 


forms—as many as there are indi- 

viduals and, in the same individual, 
more than one form! I am not experienced 
in speaking directly on this subject, and I 
am wholly indebted to two dear friends for 
such definitions of religion as seem to me 
necessary to give tonight to make the points 
I wish to make about religion and social 
work. 

Religion rests upon, is perhaps, faith in 
the unity of life, in the ultimately glorious 
meaning of the universe, and, more immedi- 
ately for me, it rests upon awareness of the 
immanence of God. Even failure, strife, 
and tragedy I must see with the eye of faith, 
and in the light of the presence of God. In 
this light of the Infinite, sin, suffering, strife, 
tragedy are transmuted and become examples 
of the truth and beauty of the working of 
external laws. The poets speak freely of 
such things. “I saw Eternity the other 
night,”” exclaims Henry Vaughan. 

But even as I see them, failure, suffering, 
strife, tragedy, thus transfigured—and I 
could not really see them in any other way— 
I know, too, that religion is also a militant 
force on earth. It touches conscience, is 
conscience. One friend, knowing my strug- 
gle to relate thoughts on these subjects in 
terms of conscience, writes: “ Conscience is 


—_ is one, but it takes many 


- at Trinity Church, Boston, March 16, 





the power within, ever striving to make us 
one with the Divine, a perpetual incarnation, 
and Christ is humanity’s conscience, incar- 
nate in the whole world process.” And I 
add: however imperfect I may be, I am, 
then, one with God, and responsible with 
Him for my own life and other human lives. 

For me, then, religion is inextricably 
bound up with social work, because it is 
inextricably bound up with all life. But it is 
also in many ways peculiarly bound up with 
social work on both its more passive and on 
its militant side. Social work is even, if 
we will allow it to be so, a particular embodi- 
ment of humanity’s conscience. 

To speak, first, of awareness of the im- 
manence of God. My earliest recollection of 
consciousness of this kind is when, at the 
age of about eleven, I first heard a chorus 
from “ The Creation,” 

The heavens are telling the glory of God, 
The wonder of His works, 
The wonder of His works, 
And of the second day, 
Next morning, skipping across a dewy field. 
early, breathing clear, delicious air, watch- 
ing sunny sparkles on the grass and stopping 
now and then to gaze at the sky, I remember 
going over and over music and words with 
one variation, — 
The heavens are telling the glory of God, 
The wonder of His works, 


The wonder of His works, 
And of this very day. 
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‘And of this very day!” That was the 
great discovery,—“ and of this very day.” 
Time only extends the form of such experi- 
ence. Nature, human nature, intellectual 
beauty, personal relationships, moments in 
group experience, the laws of life in all; 
until, with the simplicity of Traherne in his 
poem, “ Wonder,” one may say: 

And everything that I do see 

Doth with me talk. 

In a world sometimes hostile to such 
accounts of experience, one welcomes re- 
assuring confirmations on this side of life, 
such as we find, for example, in the 
philosophy which says, “ Every finding of 
new truth, every creation of new beauty, 
every victory of goodness, every flash of 
spiritual passion, is, while it lasts, a com- 
munion here and now with God.” 

| look upon social work as one of the 
peculiarly severe tests of this consciousness. 
How does the sense of wonder and admira- 
tion (I mean the joy in wonder that is inter- 
woven with reverence and awe, and that 
leads to worship and to praise), how does 
this consciousness stand the test of perpetual 
revelation of the sufferings that follow upon 
ignorance and abuse of power, as well 
upon forces less clearly within human power 
to help control? Such questioning does not 
lead me to agree with the brilliant critic with 
whom, in the Chicago street market, | con- 
templated hens and other creatures being 
fattened before killing. He said, “If I had 
been the Creator, | could have made a better 
plan than this of living upon each other.” 
Rather, I find the very effort to wrest mean- 
ing from experiences of the bitterest kind, 
to understand even a little of the laws of 
life in the face of strife, impasse, cruelty, 
and interdependence for very life itself upon 
the loss of other life, a terrific but power- 
fully rewarding necessity. It leads to accept- 
ance of the presence of mystery, but to the 
renewed resolve to understand, so far as 
possible, and to apply that understanding. 

Insight into the lives of others, into their 
ways, both conscious and unconscious ways 
of meeting life, for me leads inevitably—if 
one gets inside and goes far enough—to 
increased awareness of the presence of God. 
Social work gives a superlative chance for 
this experience, in the relatively unconscious 
and obscure forms of human life in which 
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we have almost no aid to understanding 
through words, as well as in more conscious 
forms of life. Take, for example, the lives 
of the child-bearing women of the world, 
who live so often under conditions otf suf- 
fering and misery. It has often been 
mothers of this kind who have given me a 
sense of the dignity and beauty and divine 
significance of first-hand experience of the 
most elementary kind. I will speak of one, 
at least. 

In reading a poem of Tagore’s which I 
had never seen before, I was suddenly re- 
minded of a woman whom I came to know 
many years ago, a woman living in great 
poverty with a drunken, tuberculous hus- 
band, and three children. She was shy, 
patient, unexpressive, yet one day she sud- 
denly startled the whole little world in which 
she lived. Her boy was delinquent and was 
before the police court. The mother was 
present in the court room, and when she 
grasped the fact that the child was about to 
be sent by the court to a reformatory for 
boys, this patient, unexpressive woman 
threw herself down before the judge, and 
continued to scream and beat her head on 
the floor, until she was assured that decision 
in the whole matter was postponed. We 
were asked to find out why she did this. 
One would not forget the return of the 
worker who succeeded in establishing com- 
munication. “ What do you think,” she said, 
“ Mrs. B says it was the only way she knew 
to stop the judge. She had to. The child 
mustn’t be punished for what is her fault. 
When he was little she, gossiping with the 
neighbors, left scalding water where he fell 
into it and was burned. That made him 
nervous and naughty. It is she who must 
be punished, not he.” 

These were the lines from Tagore which 
made me remember her: they are from “ Sea 
Waves,” a poem in which the poet searches 
for what may be found of meaning in the 
cruel wreck of a ship in a storm in which 
some hundreds of human beings perished : 


Lo, the mother leaps to destruction, why to her 
breast does she clasp her child? 

She runs to the face of death,—even there she will 
not surrender it. 

Whence gained she such strength? ‘ 

In the cruel stream of dead Nature in the heart of 


man. 
Whence came such love? 
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Such mother-love that never knows despair, that 


will not acknowledge terror. 
Eternally renewed, with drafts of the nectar of life. 
He who but for a moment has known it in any 
corner of the universe 
Could he be motherless ? 


Into the heart of the storm, in the mother’s weak 


being, 
Love has come that conquers death, 
What love has wakened this love? 


This is all on the unconscious side. On 
the conscious side, when there is give and 
take, when between the worker and the so- 
called “client’’ a “situation” is seen or 
common purpose created and clarified, the 
“problem” (so-called) becomes an oppor- 
tunity for worker and client to find truth, 
beauty, goodness, and even a little laughter 
together, despite circumstances. And here 
we share something which is very near to 
sacramental, even in brief and _ passing 
human relations. By sacramental, I mean of 
the nature of partaking together of the 
Bread of Life, or of awareness together that 
“where love is, God is.” 

There is everything, or there is nothing— 
as you will—in a tiny encounter I had the 
other evening, when I found myself unex- 
pectedly facing a woman in deep distress. 
She was ill, we had to agree that there was 
nothing to be done till the next morning, 
and she had to return to her small children,— 
to a home full of danger from a drunken, 
cruel, and perhaps insane husband. She had 
been terribly overwrought. But when she 
observed my feelings of anxiety and regret, 
she leaned over at the end of the interview, 
with all the understanding and reassurance 
in the world, and patted my hand, saying: 
“ Never mind; it’s all right!” Only a long- 
suffering woman, with life habits of under- 
standing and reassuring, could have been so 
communicated with. 

There are many relationships of men, 
women and children. I will speak only of 
one other—of a sister whose communica- 
tions were of a wholly conscious and well 
formulated kind. She was a skilled worker 
who, but for cancer in her parents, whom 
she had seen through to their deaths, and but 
for a partly blind brother—selfish, abusive, 
drinking—might have had a high level of 
economic independence. Every one—the 


priest, the ward boss, and the workers for 
the blind—helieved that now, with cancer 


perhaps threatening herself, she should be 
freed from this responsibility, and the 
brother sent to the almshouse. She waited 
upon me, and gently but somewhat briefly 
and sternly said, “God would not have 
given this to me to do if he hadn’t expected 
me to do it. I expect you to help me.” 
When I severed formal connection with 
work for the blind, this same woman came 
to me and said, “I think you do wrong to 
go. People like us need people like you in 
these places. Women should be in these 
places. You do wrong to go.” 

Equally on the side of conscious meeting 
of life under heavy physical handicap, I 
must speak, as I have been especially asked 
to do, of the blind, whose lives I have had 
unusual opportunities for knowing about for 
many years. Many kinds of people have 
experience of blindness; among them, taken 
altogether, is much skill in intensive culti- 
vation of the small areas of life within their 
grasp. And it is sadly often that in much 
that makes life worth while, in three out of 
four, one might say, of the “things men 
live by ’—work, play, love, worship—life 
offers them extremely limited areas indeed. 
Blind women, for example, are so usually 
shut out from marriage. One young woman 
among them, sensitive and charming, says: 
“T raise canaries. I must, you know, have 
some little thing dependent on me for its 
care.” You often feel, among the blind, 
that you are seeing the living embodiment of 
Lanier’s 

Oh, Hunger, Hunger, I would harness thee 
And make thee harrow all my spirit’s glebe, 


Of old the blind bard Herve, sang so sweet 
He made the Wolf to plough his lands. 


The blind may voice their own interpreta- 
tion of life, too. Helen Keller, doubly 
handicapped, sings out, in her “ Chant of 
Darkness,” almost triumphantly, 

The secret of God is upon our tabernacle, 

Into His mystery I dare not pry; only this I know— 


With Him is strength, with Him is wisdom, 
And His wisdom hath set darkness in our paths. 


Sometimes our wonder and admiration 
are stirred more particularly by the social 
worker’s part in the experience. I will 
illustrate by speaking of those social workers 
who have outstanding gifts for getting into 
communication with the defective, the de- 
linquent, the poor and the aged, and inter- 
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preting their lives to others. The aged poor, 
for example, are a group of people who, but 
for their interpreters, are almost as isolated 
from the understanding of the more for- 
tunate as one alien race from another. They 
are as alien as the Arabs, described in 
Lawrence of the Hedjaz, were from the 
understanding of the English. Ask such a 
worker as I have in mind what old women, 
sitting in a long row in some state institu- 
tion, are thinking about. And she may tell 
you how one hailed her: “ Come and talk 
with me. Tell me this: Why am I sitting 
here so long, year after year, helpless, a care 
to others? What does it mean?” (“I 
shall be old, too, some day.”) “Then you 
won't have us to bother you, anyway, will 
you? But we do give you a job now, don't 
we?” (“ Yes, and the doctors and the 
nurses. Perhaps you're not so useless after 
all.””) “That so? It may be so. But tell 
me this. What comes next? What do you 
think about that? What comes next?” 

Another such worker of poetic imagina- 
tion writes us a book called The Adventure 
of Old Age, and explains among many other 
things, humorous, tragic, and poignant, that 
there is at least one thing you cannot take 
away from the aged, and that is their hope 
of heaven. 

This kind of insight, this recognition of 
truth and beauty in the life or situation 
before us, this sole basis on which we can 
get this give and take in points of view upon 
which human understandings depend, exists 
only, I am confident, when religion and 
social work are one. Such work has always 
been illustrated for me in this state pre- 
eminently by Dr. Fernald’s work at Waver- 
ley. Through him, the lives of some of the 
least of us were, and are, and will be always 
now brought to usefulness. The power to 
interpret the life of another and bring it to 
usefulness has only one source. That source 
is religion, be it expressed in so many words 
to the world at large, or not. 

So, grounded in religion, I see work done 
in the name of science, the militant and un- 
remitting search of those who would under- 
stand and interpret the secrets of mental life 
of delinquent youth; the more militant 
aspects of research into unknown or unrec- 
ognized causes of suffering and sin; the 
efforts of social engineers to reform our 
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social and political life where it touches the 
needs of those whom social work truly 
understands; the work of special teachers 
and reformers of education; the work of 
those who devote themselves to efforts for 
the release of talents and aspirations of nor- 
mal youth unfairly beaten down by home 
and neighborhood conditions of modern city 
life; and, last but not least, the relentless 
seekers for fundamental principles in the 
social arts and sciences, and the prophets of 
spiritual ideals for social work. 

There is one form of work going on in 
the world which, partly because it is 
avowedly under religious auspices, is in a 
sense outside of social work, but in other 
ways is very close to it. I speak of this 
work (so familiar to all of you here) by way 
of contrast, because of a great weakness of 
social work which I wish to discuss in clos- 
ing. The ideal form of work to which I 
refer is Dr. Grenfell’s in Labrador. I would 
that in the city wildernesses we could find 
our way to such direct approaches as char- 
acterize this work of Dr. Grenfell’s in the 
remote and barren fields of Labrador. But 
with very few exceptions in social work we 
have been all alike in our shyness before the 
subject of religion—with our clients, among 
ourselves, and in accounting for ourselves 
to the world at large. Some years ago 
Bishop Lawrence, I think, said of social 
workers that they, many of them sons and 
daughters of clergymen, were “living on an 
unearned spiritual increment.” I accepted 
that as wholly true. I see it a little differ- 
ently today. While we deserve unmitigated 
censure for a silence which has seemed 
almost repudiation, it has not, I believe, been 
without reason. And all the time it has cer- 
tainly been true that, when anything good 
has been achieved, it has been because re- 
ligion and social work were at that point and 
at that time, one. 

Phillips Bradley has pointed out as a gen- 
eral phenomenon the tendency to separation 
of the intellectual basis of a movement from 
its emotional or spiritual sources as its cor- 
porate influence and power increase. This 
is no doubt true but, from my point of view, 
the origins of our inarticulateness lay in a 
desire and effort for something as signifi- 
cant as Gandhi’s words implied, when a 
group of Christians went to him to ask how 
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they might make their religion more under- 
standable to others. “ By practicing Chris- 
tianity,” he is said to have answered. Ina 
groping and feeble way, we have been dom- 
inated, I believe, by several undercurrents 
of thought beside the practical difficulties of 
work in cities, among almost countless forms 
of organized religion. The most important 
of these has been the desire, and the painful 
struggle following upon it, for the goal, 
“not only with our lips, but in our lives.” 
Something was wrong, and the blind swing 
toward “ action only ”’ was the effort to right 
it! What has happened is that we have both 
failed to keep alive our own sources of 
strength and have lost sight of the truth, 
that the more passive side of religion and 
the militant cannot be separated. I take it 
as a sign that we now know this and that 
those days have passed, that at the State 
Conference of Social Work, two years ago 
at Swampscott, under Dr. Cabot’s leader- 
ship, we proved to each other and to all the 
world that it is our desire and effort that 
religion in its relation to social work shall 
be foreign neither to our lips nor in our 
lives. 

How, then, are we to keep alive wonder 
in its joyful and creative sense? How keep 
alive the sense of something sacramental 
even in what appear passing human rela- 
tions? How keep alive the sense that we are 
all struggling to create and clarify a com- 
mon purpose? I have tried to suggest that 
for me the way in which we look at the 
day’s work makes the difference, is of 
superlative importance, but I am sure there 
are as many ways as there are individuals: 
religion is a personal matter. 

But there is also a group consciousness. 
We know that the Swampscott Conference 
helped make this alive. We know that the 
larger group is helped through smaller 
special group conferences like this. How 
are we to go on strengthening common 
bonds and growing in the creation and in 
the clarifying of a common purpose? That 
is more difficult. Even religion has strange 


ways of separating as well as unifying, at 
least in its organized forms. I know that 
the complexities and the controversies of 
theology, the doubts and questionings of 
philosophy, and the mystery-shattering 
methods of science may all be so embodied 
that they command our reverence. All are 
surely necessary to the “ building of Jerusa- 
lem”! But only religion has the funda- 
mentally unifying power for all life. We do 
not know very much yet about group life, 
but we’re studying it, which puts us a step 
beyond the stage of beating our heads on the 
floor and screaming as a method of com- 
munication. I cannot help believing that 
some such principles as we have discussed in 
closer relationships are also the principles 
which, if we can only find out what they 
mean in application, must govern our group 
life. While we are working it out, we might 
gain ground by repeatedly singing together 
something in the name of wonder; some- 
thing in the name of communion; something 
in the name of purpose! 

I am told that in England during the war, 
and since then, during the strike, people 
have been singing in unison Blake’s words 
called “ Jerusalem” to Parry’s music. You 
probably know the words, but still I will 
quote them, if you will remember that 
Jerusalem stands for the goal we may define, 
England or this or any country. 


And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountain green? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 


And did the countenance divine 
Shine forth upon our crowded hills, 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among those dark Satanic mills? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold, 
Bring me my arrows of desire; 
Bring me my spear, oh clouds unfold, 
Bring me my chariot of fire. 
I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 
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SKILL IN CASE WORK 


HELEN P. KEMPTON 
New York School of Social Work 


RECENT book notice in the Saturday 
Review of Literature’ made passing 
reference to “the all-too-scientific 

case worker.” The phrase, by contrast, 
reminded me of Miss Richmond's statement 
to the effect that social case work is an art, 
not a science. The importance of this dis- 
tinction has been emphasized by recent 
developments in the case work field. 

The June issue of Social Forces was de- 
voted to a symposium on the relationship 
between sociology and social work, and 
included a number of articles on the inter- 
view as a process of social interaction.* 
This series of articles is well worth the 
reader’s attention; it seems to represent the 
peak of the present trend toward precise 
definition of technique in case work, and to 
bring out in rather sharp relief some of the 
defects of our qualities as case workers. 

In the past decade striking changes have 
occurred in the field of case work. It may 
be said that prior to the publication of Social 
Diagnosis case work as such did not exist. 
Where a successful worker-client relation- 
ship occurred it was fortuitous—doubtless 
involving certain definite satisfactions for 
both participants, but in no sense part of a 
conscious pattern or technique. Social 
Diagnosis proved the ignition spark for case 
workers, rousing them to a consciousness of 
themselves, their job, and its processes; to 
professionals in other fields, teachers, phy- 
sicians and lawyers, it offered the first 
tangible evidence that “case work” was 
here, a defined technique, the tool of a 
rapidly increasing number of workers with 
whom these professionals were dealing every 
day of the year, with whose activities their 
interests were closely identified. The book 
served as a needed spur to social work. 
Case workers turned the spotlight on their 
own achievements, they began to analyze, 
evaluate, and appraise the methods whereby 
they attained or failed to attain results, to 
debate questions touching on the merging of 


1 June 9, 1928. 
2Papers given at the 1927 meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. 


the different case work fields, to think in 
terms of common principles, emerging from 
the “specialized” period that had _ been 
characterized by emphasis on the different 
kinds of case work and the particular 
agencies for carrying these on. Today the 
air is rife with this “common ground” 
philosophy, but prior to 1918 the trend was 
toward specialization of function in agencies. 
Social Diagnosis and, later on, What ts 
Social Case Work? proved rallying points 
for all case workers, who recognized and 
claimed these books as guides in their com- 
mon task. 

Since 1918 there has been a growing tend- 
ency to define the minutiz of case work. 
The focal point of interest has come to lie 
in articulation of the processes of the job 
itself. Case workers are attempting to 
define their methods of approach to clients, 
their ways and means of getting results, this 
representing to all intents and purposes a 
step in the transition of case work from a 
philosophy to a scientific process. Our ulti- 
mate goal, however, is a step bevond this, 
for, as Miss Richmond has pointed out, case 
work at its best should be not a scientific 
process but an artistic skill. 

A poor piece of case work is as offensive 
to the individual of discriminating taste as is 
a badly drawn picture. Moreover, the poor 
piece of case work has certain tangible re- 
sults, definitely detrimental to the individ- 
uals concerned and to society. Beauty in 
human relationships is an often unattained 
ideal, but when approximated it appears of 
major importance in the creation of a beau- 
tiful world. A bad piece of music may 
offend the ear, a bad piece of case work may 
condition the emotional life of a sensitive 
individual to such an extent as to do him 
irreparable harm. Mistakes. in approach 
may be of various sorts; over-emphasis 
here, under-emphasis there, failure to detect 
a shade of meaning or expression, lack of 
sensitiveness to mood, a response condi- 
tioned by one’s own mood, insincerity, 
timidity. These are some of the blemishes 
on human intercourse; they mar its beauty 
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as surely as a lack of balance or a too- 


photographic detail mar the beauty of a 
painting, or as a lack of skill in interpre- 
tation mars the beauty of a piece of music. 

Of all the mistakes that the case worker 
may make (and they are legion), one of the 
worst in its effect is a lack of spontaneity, 
of genuineness in attitude. This attribute 
of sincerity is not one that can be assumed 
at will, for it must be unfeigned; the lack of 
it is almost surely fatal to the establishment 
of a natural relationship between worker 
and client. Two questions occur at this 
point: First, how is the practitioner to pre- 
serve this element of spontaneity in view of 
the present-day tendency to define precisely 
his case work procedure and analyze his 
actions ; and second, how is one to teach case 
work method in such a way as to keep it 
vital and flexible, adaptable to the changing 
needs of the moment, yet conforming to 
scientific principles? How silence the 
creaking wheels of our technique and keep 
fresh and living our sources of interest and 
response if we continue to analyze and 
define to the nth degree our ways of work- 
ing, shaping in advance our probable con- 
duct of a difficult interview, noting the 
results in retrospect for use on future occa- 
sions? This question brings us to the edge 
of an important borderland in case work, in 
which various ethical considerations are not 
the least of the problems presented. In this 
area many students and younger workers 
have been beset by doubts and misgivings, 
some of the most promising being per- 
manently lost to case work because of their 
inability to answer honestly to themselves 
the questions confronting them. With the 
inexperienced worker, questions concerning 
the ethics of the worker-client relationship 
are frequently uppermost. A premature 
emphasis on technique, in the training plan, 
seems to aggravate this and increase the 
difficulty. A genuine human interest and 
desire to help is, to the beginning worker, 
the only possible justification for intimate 
inquiry into the lives and affairs of others. 

In an appreciation of Dr. Marion Reilly 
in the June issue of the Bryn Mawr 
Alumnae Bulletin, the writer says, referring 
to Dr. Reilly’s tastes in literature, “ Every- 
thing was fuel to her flame, but memoirs and 
letters which she thought too personal and 


prying and ‘none of one’s business’.”” And 
again, “As Dean of Bryn Mawr College her 
attitude toward the students was so con- 
servative as now to be completely modern. 
She believed in letting students go their own 
academic ways. She hesitated to advise 
them even when they asked for her assist- 
ance. She was sympathetic, but aloof. She 
thought it was the inalienable right of every 
student to make or mar herself.” The point 
of view here expressed has rightful place in 
the case worker’s philosophy. It tempers 
the thinking and approach of the experi- 
enced practitioner; with the novice, it is 
often present merely as an_ indefinite, 
vaguely disturbing factor, insistent in its 
demand for recognition and somehow under- 
mining his confidence in the integrity of his 
job. If this difficulty is met squarely, the 
novice next comes to the discovery that 
human interest on his part and a desire to 
help are not enough, that there must also be 
a desire to receive help on the part of his 
client, and that in the last analysis help must 
be extended in such a way as to leave intact 
his “inalienable right to make or mar 
himself.” 

It is important that we work intelligently 
and efficiently in extending help to the 
client ; it is equally important that we work 
with freshness and originality. The main- 
tenance of this balance is the crux of the 
case worker’s problem. The intrinsic qual- 
ity of case work is that whereby it stands or 
falls; an emphasis on technique without due 
recognition of its philosophic content may 
be most unfortunate in its results. A ques- 
tion of utmost concern to case workers is 
that of ways and means of safeguarding this 
pearl of price. The essential significance of 
spontaneity for the social worker may have 
motivated those who, not so many years ago, 
were opposed to the idea of training, who 
believed that social workers must be “ born, 
not made,” and that native gifts of person- 
ality as equipment far outweigh in value all 
that culture and education can offer. 

There is a quality of sensitivity inherent 
in many individuals which may be fostered 
or may be lost as a result of training and ex- 
perience. This quality is found sometimes 
in individuals who have no knowledge of 
case work; it is unfortunately lacking in 
some case workers. Given this quality of 
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sensitivity in an individual, recognized and 
fostered by training, a subsequent accumu- 
lation of experience will not dull the fine 
edge of imagination; such an individual will 
be as aware of his thousandth client as a 
unique individual as he was of his first. 
Further, he will find his expanding case 
work philosophy a useful tool in life. There 
will be as little likelihood of his falling short 
in any of his relationships as there will be 
of his becoming stereotyped in his approach 
to his clients. If the facts were known they 
would show that in the most casual social 
contacts a lack of imagination frequently 
creates mental discomfort among friends 
and acquaintances. An example of this is 
the unconsidered reaction of the thoughtless 
and suggestible individual who discourses 
on illness, operations, and the like with the 
acquaintance recently recovered. A tactless 
blunder of this sort may be quite as unfor- 
tunate in its effects as is the ill-timed intro- 
duction of a difficult subject by case worker 
or physician to client or patient. John 
Erskine has defined tact as “the light touch 
on a sensitive surface”; lack of tact is a 
form of thoughtlessness which does not con- 
cern itself with the degree of sensitivity of 
the surface. Here, if you will, is spon- 
taneity or rather involuntary action, un- 
curbed, as blind as is the action of the hyp- 
notized hen whose beak follows the chalk 
line drawn on the barn floor, or whose head, 
pressed down, remains fixed in that position 
after the pressure is removed. As between 
a blind response to suggestion and a total 
lack of suggestibility there is little to choose 
and perhaps thoughtlessness is responsible 
for more unhappiness than is the actual in- 
tention to injure another. After all, case 
work contacts are but extensions of one’s 
non-professional attitudes, activities, and re- 
lationships. Skill in case work is greatly to 
be desired, but that skill must be second 
nature, as thoroughly a part of oneself as 
breathing or walking—not merely an ac- 
quired technique dependent on rules and 
formulae which may be assumed at will. 


It has been said that character must be 
caught, cannot be taught. If we case 
workers are to catch it—and that, I take it, 
is one of our major objectives—we must 
look to our bait. A client is as quick as is 
a friend to detect insincerity, smugness, or 
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complacency in our attitude. He is, on the 
other hand, equally responsive to the un- 
spoken assurance that we are “ regular fel- 
lows,” desiring to meet him on his own 
ground, to see his problems from his angle 
in so far as we can, and—if he wishes—to 
help not to force him to a solution. 

If case work training and experience con- 
tribute anything to our native equipment for 
life, that contribution is humility. The 
more we learn about human relationships, 
the more we feel there is to be learned. Our 
most “successful” bits of case work are 


those to which our client himself has put the . 


final touches. We prize initiative above all 
other qualities; if this is lacking, of what 
avail co-operation ? 

With the imaginative case worker, then, 
technique is subordinated to its rightful 
place; an understanding of processes be- 
comes second nature, remaining in the back- 
ground of consciousness, conditioning but 
never determining action. This subordina- 
tion of technique is perhaps the major prin- 
ciple in the artistry of finished performance. 
In listening to a beautiful interpretation of 
Chopin we know only the transcendant love- 
liness of the sounds produced and are in no 
way conscious of the scales and arpeggios 


that contributed to the perfected skill of the 


performer. Indeed, the performer is prefer- 
ably out of the picture completely. 

If, then, we regard technique as of sec- 
ondary importance, it is our servant, not our 
master; never encroaching upon our mental 
elasticity and freedom or our intuitive ap- 
preciation of the fact that a method of 
approach useful in one instance may be inad- 
visable in another—even assuming an exter- 
nally similar setting or situation. We make 
use of it, knowing the while that, skilled or 
unskilled, we play a minor part, the client 
the lead in every situation. We may start 
things moving in what seems to us the right 
direction—opening the play, if you will— 
but it is important to recognize the point at 
which we should retire to the wings, leaving 
the center of the stage clear for those to 
whom it rightfully belongs. 

The thought here suggested has been ade- 
quately expressed by Havelock Ellis in the 
following paragraph : 


An artist, it seems to me now, has not always 
to finish his work in every detail; by not doing so 
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he may succeed in making the spectator his co- 
worker, and put into his hands the tool to carry 
on the work which, as it lies before, beneath its 
veil of yet partly unworked material, still stretches 
into infinity. Where there is most labor there is 
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not always most life, and by doing less provided 
only he has known how to do well, the artist may 
achieve more.® 


8 The Dance of Life. 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND THE ETHICAL PROBLEM* 


HOMER BORST 


Executive Secretary, Indianapolis Community Fund 


social workers has been a matter of 

discussion ever since social work be- 
came a rudimentary profession. The ethical 
codes of the physicians and the lawyers, not 
to mention those of other groups, occasioned 
the suggestion that perhaps no profession 
could hope to be adequately itself without 
one. Of course that is not the whole point. 
Social workers constantly find themselves 
puzzled as to how, under certain circum- 
stances, they should behave; and these cir- 
cumstances tend to fall into spontaneous 
groupings, as for example, relationships be- 
tween social worker and client, between 
social worker and board member, between 
social worker and social worker. Whenever 
one of these puzzling sets of circumstances 
presents its moral problem, we have before 
us an exercise in casuistry, namely, the in- 
vention of behavior precisely appropriate to 
the specific occasion. In the light of this 
definition, perhaps it would be more nearly 
correct to describe the codes of conduct 
formulated by some of the older professions 
as codes of casuistry, rather than as codes of 
ethics. At any rate these codes attempt to 
furnish, as specifically as may be, a ready- 
made set of authoritative solutions for cer- 
tain typical sets of circumstances, and no 
doubt in so far as social workers have 
wanted a similar code for themselves they 
have wanted it to be just that. 

Later we shall try to anticipate just what 
practical utility may be found in this direc- 
tion, but let us first attempt to review some 
of the more basic considerations that lie in 
the domain of ethics, and in the domain of 
morals. 


Ts possibility of an ethical code for 


‘Given at a meeting of the Indianapolis Chapter, 

American Association of Social Workers, Febru- 
ary 10, 1928. 
_* Specific references to these codes and quota- 
tions from them are based on Social Control of 
Business: John Maurice Clark, University of 
Chicago Press, 1926, Chap. XIII. 


By ethics* we mean the broadest principle 
of conduct we are capable of formulating. 
What, in the given circumstances of human 
nature as it is and the conditions of human 
association as they are, is the supreme moral 
rule? Is it the rule of Jesus, to behave 
toward others as one would like them to 
behave toward oneself; or the principle of 
Bertrand Russell, so to act as to produce 
harmonious rather than discordant desires? 

Now of course we are not concerned with 
settling any such question here. We should 
remark only that social workers have un- 
doubtedly every justification for a serious 
preoccupation with the supreme moral law. 
To have found a satisfactory answer can 
hardly fail to be more profoundly and con- 
stantly influential than any narrower stand- 
ard of morals or of practical expediency. 

When we arrive at a consideration of the 
moral standards of our community, we face 
something quite different. Most of the 
moral principles which we accept, at face 
value or with qualifications, have been im- 
posed upon us by the social pressure of our 
neighbors, and for most of us to possess a 
clear conviction concerning their modifica- 
tion is dependent upon a more or less sub- 
stantial sense of fellowship with others who 
are arriving at the same opinion. 

“What would Jesus have done?” the 
fleeing prisoner in Galsworthy’s play, 
Escape, inquires of the minister of whom he 
is seeking sanctuary. He is told that it is 
impossible to know, that Jesus was a genius, 
and therefore unaccountable. The clergy- 
man, who confesses that he is somewhat less 
than a genius, leans toward turning the con- 
vict over to the authorities, which is quite 
obviously the only course of action which 
assures him the understanding and approval 
of his parishioners. 


*The outline for this discussion is based on 
Philosophy: Bertrand Russell, Norton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1927, Chap. XXII. 
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Now what peculiar concern do social 


workers have with these moral laws—with, 


for example, the law that it is wrong to mis- 
represent facts, or to fail willfully in the 
code of the family, or even “ against one’s 
will,” in respect to certain aspects of this 
code ? 

Well, for one thing, social workers are 
likely to be held rather strictly to account in 
respect to their personal conduct. There is 
some justice as well as some hardship in this 
fact. Social workers, not unlike ministers, 
more or less inevitably represent the moral 
community, and thereby their otherwise per- 
sonal behavior to a degree becomes of public 
significance. However, and of more impor- 
tance than this, moral standards serve as 
tools of the social worker's vocation, as a 
means whereby the conduct of others may 
be appraised and influenced. 

These circumstances not only stimulate 
the interest of social workers in moral 
standards, but also create an habitually criti- 
cal attitude of mind toward them, whether 
these standards assume the form of statutes 
of government, rules of the church, conven- 
tions, traditions, or customs of everyday 
behavior. Happily, social workers find 
themselves comparatively unhampered in 
this critical attitude by any peculiar tradi- 
tions of their own. For the minister there 
is the element of sacredness to consider, and 
for the lawyer there is the majesty of the 
state. 

Furthermore, social workers find them- 
selves constantly confronted wrth the objec- 
tive test. They must be practical not only 
in detail but in respect to the situation as a 
whole. The minister may be concerned, for 
example, that the woman repent, the lawyer 
that she give her child a name, the physician 
that she and her child be sound in body. 
The social worker must view all these mat- 
ters, and many others besides, in all their 
relationships. In case after case he must 
identify the valid conformities to moral 
standards and the valid exceptions. When 
the valid exceptions become sufficiently 
numerous, the exceptions tend to become the 
rule and the rule the exception. 

From the standpoint enforced by the con- 
ditions of social work, therefore, the moral 
law takes its place, along with conduct 
under the law, as a perpetually unsolved 
element in the moral problem. Toward 
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both law and conduct the attitude of the 
social worker must be objective, scientific, 
and experimental. 

Everyone knows, of course, that it is the 
nature of moral law to be somewhat less 
modern and somewhat less specific than the 
exigencies of the life it sets out to govern, 
We say that basically its provisions, whether 
of state, church, or group, are the result of 
accumulated experience. The important 
point is that this experience is always past 
experience, and always experience in gen- 
eral. The question is how to keep the law 
up to date, and amenable to specific appli- 
cation. Whenever the moral law proves to 
be an unworthy exponent of the funda- 
mental ethic in relation to too many of 
the concrete circumstances it is devised to 
control, the social worker’s obligation is 
to help to bring about its modification or 
abandonment. 

Even when the validity of the law as a 
general principle is not in question, there is 
the ever present question of just what does 
it mean, just how does it apply, to what 
degree is it valid in this particular instance, 
and to what degree is an exception justifi- 
able. At this point, the facts of the moral 
problem are in the foreground, and the 
moral principles are in the background; 
that is to say, their application is relative 
unless the law has been reduced to a code 
which attempts to anticipate specific con- 
tingencies and which demands minute ob- 
servance. In such a case the proper rela- 
tionship between moral principles and con- 
duct is liable to be reversed, with the result 
that the code and not the immediate human 
situation becomes the matter at stake. The 
point is that the law is likely, at times, to be 
more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance, but when the law is_ sharply 
specific, and enforced by certain intimacies 
of authority, such breaches tend to become 
extremely difficult to negotiate. 

Let us summarize our discussion to this 
point: “Behave toward others as you 
would like them to behave toward you,” let 
us say, is an ethical principle. “ It is wrong 
to state facts inaccurately’ is by general 
acceptance, we may assume, a moral law. 
To tell an untruth is, most people would 
agree, sometimes wise casuistry, but to make 
this last statement soundly specific one 
should be compelled to describe all the per- 
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tinent details of at least one set of circum- 
stances in which the device of lying would 
properly apply. Conversely there is always 
a question, slight though it may be in most 
instances, as to whether the device of telling 
the truth properly applies. 

From this standpoint consider the rule of 
medical ethics which forbids a_ physician 
from advertising in the ordinary sense of 
that word. 

“The most worthy and effective adver- 
tisement possible, even for a young physi- 
cian,” says medical ethics, “and especially 
with his brother physicians, is the establish- 
ment of a well-merited reputation for pro- 
fessional ability and fidelity.” Does that 
include, we may ask, such a _ reputation 
gained through giving free services in a 
public clinic or hospital? The physician 
who has not enjoyed such opportunities for 
becoming known sometimes seems to doubt 
it in reference to those physicians who have. 
Even this rule obviously requires an exercise 
of judgment. 

Again, consider a situation like this: A 
young physician locates in a small town 
which until then has been compelled to de- 
pend upon a neighboring city for medical 
service. Diphtheria, let us say, breaks out. 
Shall the young physician make his presence 
known through a newspaper advertisement ? 
Why not through the news columns? Sup- 
pose, for some reason, this avenue its rela- 
tively closed to him. What then? 

Or again, suppose a physician is called 
into consultation by a colleague who is 
puzzled by a case, but the consultant physi- 
cian, in this instance, finds that his opinion 
is not given weight. Shall he withdraw 
from the situation gracefully, as we say, but 
with a premonition of certain disaster to the 
patient ? 

The rule of medical ethics seems to be that 
“a consultant should not supplant the phy- 
sician originally in charge without that 
physician’s consent.” 

No doubt there are reputable physicians 
everywhere who on occasion recognize ex- 
ceptions to the code, but the obvious inten- 
tion of the code, and the very nature of the 
authority back of it, seem to preclude all 
except a minimum of exceptions, in utter 
disregard of the fact that, from the stand- 
point of fundamental ethics and the exigen- 
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cies of specific occasions few rules are proof 
against frequent valid exceptions. 

The intention of a professional code is in 
part, of course, to elevate the behavior 
standards of the less conscientious and less 
admirable members of the group. The au- 
thority is the force of group pressure, aided 
by the force of such public opinion as may 
be generated outside of the immediate group. 
It requires moral courage to break a rule 
when the penalty is, if one is not able to 
explain and convince, the disapprobation of 
just those people for whose good opinion 
one most cares. 

In fact so powerful is group opinion in 
such matters and so divergent are the imme- 
diate interests of specific groups at times 
from those of the public in general, that care 
must be exercised lest the code and the au- 
thority behind it be made to serve a group 
interest which is selfish in character. It is, 
for instance, bad ethics for a nurse to criti- 
cize the attending physician to her patient, 
but such action has undoubtedly, on occa- 
sions, saved lives. 

Now all this is not meant to be a com- 
ment upon the propriety of the medical or 
nursing codes of ethics. It is meant merely 
to throw light upon the question of whether 
social workers should adopt and observe 
comparable codes. Cases are more concrete 
than codes, and complications cannot be 
anticipated exhaustively. For every compli- 
cation there is a potential value to be real- 
ized. The best solution lies in the direction 
of the greatest sum total of realized values. 
The value of intelligent general principles 
is recognized, but that they never can be 
absolute must also be admitted. Principles 
are incurably relative. It is the nature of 
codes to suggest finality. 

On the other hand, when we examine 
some of the factors which have brought the 
code of the physicians and the code of the 
lawyers into existence, we find many of 
them reflected in ocial work. First of all, 
not all social workers exemplify without 
definite encouragement the most admirable 
behavior characteristics of the group. Also 
there is need for group determination of 
what are good standards. In these respects 
social work compares with the older 
professions. 

However, social work presents a number 
of peculiar complications. The personal re- 
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lation to the client exists, as it does in the 
case of lawyers and physicians, but it is not 
ordinarily the relationship of professional 
servant to client employer, a relationship 
which may be counted upon to develop in 
physicians and lawyers an attitude suffi- 
ciently habitual to carry over into free serv- 
ice. Clients of social workers are clients in 
a peculiar sense because they are bene- 
ficiaries in a peculiar sense. Traditionally 
the professions are expected to render more 
service than they can be paid for in money ; 
but here is a profession which expects, as a 
rule, to receive no money at all from its 
clients. The social worker tends to become 
a patron, either in his own right, or by 
proxy. He must guard against being 
patronizing as the least unfortunate of the 
possible consequences of this fact. Cer- 
tainly he must not be unyielding in his judg- 
ments, and tyrannical in his influence. Also 
because of his own and his organization’s 
bid for public confidence and support he 
has sharp duties to his organization, to other 
clients of his organization than the one 
immediately in question, to his contributors, 
and even to his critics, all in addition to his 
duties to his fellow social workers. 

Now of course a physician employed by a 
hospital or a clinic or an attorney employed 
by a legal aid society face much the same 
situation, but consider this concrete case in 
medicine in order that the contrast between 
the extremes may stand out. 

A wealthy man is ill and demands that he 
monopolize most of the time of a physician 
who is carrying on an extensive practice. 
He also demands three nurses. He is will- 
ing and able to pay the bill. Perhaps the 
ultimate values are not so different from 
those involved were a client of a social 
agency to demand and receive comparable 
free service, but it is quite obvious that 
ordinarily the rich man is not as likely to be 
compelled to answer in terms of ultimate 
justification, nor is the physician who may 
neglect his other patients in order to fulfil 
the rich man’s demands. The physician’s 
decision in such matters does not imply as 
much in respect to social policy as does the 
social worker’s. The physician is able to be 
more individualistic. He faces fewer 
acknowledged responsibilities. For one 
thing, his other patients can and may call 
another physician if he neglects them. In 
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fact they are free to call another physician 
whether he neglects them or not. Are the 
clients of social workers free to change their 
social workers so easily? Probably not, in 
this day of the confidential exchange and 
close cooperation. 

Consider another case. Many will re- 
member that Dr. Richard Cabot made a pro- 
posal at the Cleveland meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work that social 
workers adopt the rule of refusing to see 
clients when they have passed the point of 
reasonable fatigue. Dr. Cabot said that such 
was his rule in medical practice. He recom- 
mended it for social workers. Immediately 
one wonders whether Dr. Cabot would be as 
likely to do that in the case of an acutely ill 
patient as in the case of another not acutely 
ill, or in the case of a free patient registered 
by a clinic under conditions which prevented 
him from going elsewhere? However, 
granting that he would, what about the far 
greater possibility for public misunder- 
standing, or penalty to be exacted of his 
organization, that would confront the social 
worker who followed Dr. Cabot’s rule? 
Would not the actual and potential compli- 
cations be much greater in the case of the 
social worker, especially if food and shelter 
were involved and there were children who 
might suffer? Social workers have not 
quickened the public imagination without 
results with respect to demands upon their 
own services—demands that can hardly be 
met on the basis of their own personal stake 
in the situation. 

Thus, even were there no questions as to 
the utility of codes of ethics for professions 
there would still remain the fact that the 
formulation of such a code presents more 
complications for social workers than it 
does for physicians and, let us assume, for 
similar reasons, than it does for lawyers. 

With all this as a background, however, 
let us have a try at it. Let us attempt to 
state a rule to cover the situations Dr. Cabot 
had in mind. 

“A social worker should try to avoid 
seeing clients when he is unreasonably 
fatigued.” That is, someone says, simply 
common sense. Perhaps; but perhaps com- 
mon sense will take us as far as we can 
properly go in the matter. Of course, the 
rule isn’t final as one is accustomed to think 
the declarations of codes should be. Our 
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rule leaves a great deal to discretion. Some 
of the reasons why finality is extremely diffi- 
cult have been set forth at length. State the 
rule as final. Say “should not see” rather 
than “try to avoid seeing.” Define “ rea- 
sonable fatigue” on any basis that ap- 
proaches the definite, and then judge 
whether in any likely series of applications 
the exceptions would not overwhelm the 
rule. 

Let us attempt another plank, this time 
positively. “A social worker should never 
divulge anything told him in strict confi- 
dence by his client.” What does “ strict 
confidence” mean? Did the social worker 
agree not to tell? What if he did? Per- 
haps telling will prevent a catastrophe. 
Physicians have been known to reveal the 
confidences of patients under such circum- 
stances. Perhaps an equally good rule 
would be that social workers should never 
allow themselves to be told anything by 
clients in strict confidence. Obviously we 
shall be compelled to find a middle ground. 
“Social workers should recognize an ele- 
ment of the confidential in their relationship 
with clients, and should guard it within 
reasonable limits.” 

Having adopted a qualified form of state- 
ment for these two rules we may proceed to 
do so in the case of a number of others 
which suggest themselves: 

“A social worker should not act against 
his best judgment in respect to a client ex- 
cept to avoid what he reasonably estimates 
as a greater evil.” 

“A social worker should not bring differ- 
ences of opinion with another social worker 
to the attention of lay authority, except in 
matters of importance, and not until he has 
made a reasonable attempt to come to a 
direct understanding.” 

“A social worker should be reasonably, 


not blindly, loyal to the policies of his own 
organization.” 

“A social worker should not criticize the 
policies of another organization than his 
own, except at such times, to such people, 
and in such a manner as he reasonably 
judges will be helpful.” 

“A social worker should not be unreason- 
ably hasty in severing relations with a com- 
mittee in which he finds himself in the 
minority.” 

Now, of course, none of these statements 
are of great significance as they stand. 
Many others could be similarly formulated 
and the solution of our basic problem would 
not have been materially forwarded. These 
rules seem to lack definiteness. How shall 
we bring them down to earth? Certainly 
not by resorting to definiteness. Perhaps 
only by making them concrete, by citing 
actual cases, actual pragmatic results. Thus: 
this was the situation; this was the action; 
this the guiding principle ; this the result. 

That, however, does not mean a code. It 
means what is probably much more valuable 
to any profession than any dogmatic code 
can ever be, namely, a contribution to a body 
of professional literature, a progressively 
rich record of experience which will treat of 
the matters predicated in a code in quite the 
same experimental manner in which the 
fundamental problems of the profession are 
treated, placing the emphasis squarely where 
it belongs, upon the eventual benefit to the 
client. Under this principle Dr. Cabot’s 
paper is significant, and so are all other 
thoughtful contributions to the subject, the 
more so that they may be made a part of the 
mental equipment of social workers, in quite 
the same spirit as is the best thought on such 
matters as case treatment of specific social 
problems. 
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EDITORIALS 


N a report of the Boston Associated 
Charities for 1886 we find this state- 
ment: 





The New Charity is full of inventions, of new 
adaptations. It is flexible, expansive. No under- 
taking is too vast for its hopefulness, no obstacle 
too great for its courage. It is always ready to 
arouse its energies for meeting some new emergency. 

It was an ideal, untested by experience, 
for the “ New Charity’ was then but nine 
years old. Has the “ New Charity ”’ stood 
the test of the years? Is the statement made 
in 1886 still an unfulfilled prophecy or has 
it woven itself into the principles expressed 
in the day-to-day work of family societies? 

The semi-centennial of the New Haven 
Organized Charities Association, commemo- 
rated in a two-day meeting last month, gives 
us an answer for one society at least, as the 
Family Life Conference at Buffalo last year 
suggested the answer for the movement as a 
whole. The fifty years of unbroken service 
of which the president of the New Haven 
society spoke at the opening meeting shows 
that “unbroken” is not synonymous with 


“unchanging.” Fifty years ago, “the fre- 
quent beggar roamed at will from door to 
door collecting contributions of food, cloth- 
ing, or money from the kind, the thought- 
less, the harmfully good-natured.” Of 
necessity the new society emphasized the 


regulation of relief giving, the prevention of 
imposture, the work test for “the shiftless 
and the lazy.”” Today its purposes are in 
the constructive terms of developing person- 
ality and productive family life. It has 
travelled a long and probably often a weary 
road. It has overcome, not avoided 
obstacles. 

Significant of its changing purposes is the 
fact that at the first session of the semi-cen- 
tennial, Dorothy Canfield Fisher spoke on 
“The Value of the Family in Modern So- 
ciety.” Her plea for understanding all the 
factors that contribute to successful family 
life was a challenge, as was her talk at Buf- 
falo last fall. Professor Douglas, in speak- 
ing of “ The Problems of the Wage Earner’s 
Family,” made a plea for the family wage. 
Mr. Bruno discussed the Family Welfare 
Movement in America, emphasizing the 
continuous and recurrent need for volunteer 
interest. The last session was a round table 
on “Social Work and the Family,” with 
Gordon Hamilton as leader. 

Perhaps the most important fact about 
birthdays—fiftieth or otherwise—is that 
they give us a brief mount of isolation from 
which to view not only the past but the 
future. In the past we may hope to see 
some achievements, many mistakes; for the 
future we may hope to plan not so much 
definite accomplishments but an attitude and 
a spirit toward the changing demands which 
living brings. We have to remind ourselves 
that whatever may be our justifiable pride 
in length of years, the mere goal of keeping 
alive may obscure the deeper purposes of 
living. The old grandmother in Jalna spent 
her last years desperately avoiding every- 
thing that might prevent her reaching the 
coveted age of one hundred. Survival is not 
always to the fittest but sometimes only to 
the most cautious. To the New Haven so- 
ciety—as to the family social work move- 
ment—its very accomplishments of the last 
fifty years are but a fresh challenge “to 
arouse its energies for meeting some new 
emergency.” 





OCIOLOGISTS and social workers will 
again have an opportunity to discuss 
their divergences and likenesses at the meet- 


ings of the American Sociological Society in 
Chicago, December 26-28, 1928. 
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The Chairman, M. J. Karpf, promises an 
interesting series of discussions. Dr. 
Eubank of Cincinnati will speak on “ Some 
Contributions of General Sociology to 
Social Work”; Dr. Mowrer of North- 
western University on “A _ Sociological 
Analysis of the Contents of 2,000 Social 
Case Records with Special Reference to the 
Treatment of Family Discord”; Dr. Bur- 
gess of the University of Chicago on “ What 
Social Case Records Should Contain to be 
Useful for Sociological Investigation ”’ and 
“A Sociological Study of Parole”; and Dr. 
Groves of the University of North Carolina 
on “ Some Sociological Suggestions for the 
Treatment of Family Discord.” Miss Col- 
cord, the only representative of social case 
work to give a formal paper, will speak on 
“A Study of Social Case Work Interviews.” 
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Both sociologists and social workers will 
participate in the planned discussions. 

These meetings offer a real opportunity 
for social workers to profit by the thinking 
of the sociological group, and should prove 
a stimulus to better co-ordination of re- 
search and practice. 

i in honor of Mary E. Rich- 

mond will be held in the East Hall of 
the Russell Sage Foundation on January 2, 
1929, at 8:15 p.m. Friends of Miss Rich- 
mond will welcome this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in an appreciation of Miss Rich- 
mond’s contribution to social work. 

The February, 1929, issue of THE 
FamiI Ly will be devoted to a presentation of 
some of Miss Richmond’s achievements and 
the influence of her ideas and her work. 





AN INSTITUTION, A FOSTER HOME, OR THEIR 
OWN HOME? 


OES the case worker put as much 

time, energy, and thought into keep- 

ing children in their own home as 
she does in finding suitable foster homes 
which may involve the separation of the 
children and consequent breaking of affec- 
tional ties? What price ingenuity? And is 
it worth the cost? 

Here is a story—not ended yet—which 
suggests that foster homes or institutions or 
even kindly relatives are not the only alter- 
natives for children bereft of their normal 
guardians. 


In 1918, Mr. Hirsh, a peddler, applied for assist- 
ance, claiming that he was too old to work. The 
necessary relief was given the family and Mr. 
Hirsh was referred for medical care to the Gen- 
eral Hospital. He refused to follow the advice 
of physicians and balked every plan offered by 
the organization. This state of affairs continued 
through 1919, while the Jewish Family Welfare 
Association assisted the family by supplementing 
the occasional earnings of Mr. Hirsh. 

In December, 1919, Mrs. Hirsh was told that 
either her husband would have to submit to med- 
ical examination or the organization would insti- 
tute non-support charges. Then Mrs. Hirsh con- 
fessed to the worker that her husband had been to 
the dispensary that day but refused to permit 
certain tests to be made, and that he had disap- 
peared from the dispensary. He had acted very 


strangely for some time, wandering about until all 
hours of the night, often sleeping only a few hours; 
he had eaten nothing for two days, and “had fits.” 

This was the first intimation that he was 
mentally unbalanced. The Association arranged 
for an examination and in January, 1920, Mr. 
Hirsh was committed to the State Hospital for 
the Insane. Mrs. Hirsh was referred for county 
aid or a mother’s pension and a visiting house- 
keeper was sent in to teach Mrs. Hirsh the rudi- 
ments of housekeeping. The children were care- 
fully supervised in regard to mental and physical 
examinations, and there was marked improvement 
in the care of the home. Mrs. Hirsh worked a few 
days a week, earning about $4. This, with an 
occasional gift from the Jewish Family Welfare 
and the regular allowance from county aid, pro- 
vided a sufficient budget for the family. In 1925, 
both Joe and Edith, the oldest boy and girl, were 
working and the county aid was consequently 
reduced. The standards of the family had been 
raised to a remarkable degree. The children were 
purchasing little luxuries in the way of household 
furniture, and Joe had purchased a radio which 
he was paying for at the rate of $1 per week. 
The interest of the J. F. W. A. in the family for 
the next three years was purely supervisory. 

In September, 1926, Mrs. Hirsh was stricken 
with a heart attack, and died shortly after. Im- 
mediately upon her death, county aid was discon- 
tinued and the J. F. W. A. again assumed complete 
responsibility. The visitor went to the home at 
once and made arrangements for the funeral, and 
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urged an aunt who had come from Chicago to 
remain with the children over the “ Shiva Week.” 
A day or so later, the visitor called and talked over 
plans with the children. She urged the children 
to remain where they were, at least for the present. 
The girls, Helen and Rose, were afraid that the 
responsibility would be too great, and wanted to 
break up the home. The aunt suggested that the 
four younger children be placed in an orphanage 
in Chicago, where she could visit them. Rose, the 
fourteen-year-old sister, who is keen and respon- 
sible, very definitely stated that wherever the 
younger children went she would go too. With 
this determination on the part of Rose, the visitor 
sensed a real ally in keeping the home intact. The 
eldest girl, Helen, is sweet and good, but not at 
all able to assume control of the situation. It was 
possible, however, to persuade Joe, the oldest of 
the children, of the value of keeping the home 
together, so a few days later, the visitor again 
called on the children and suggested that she locate 
a steam-heated place, and that they try keeping 
house for a period of three months. If, at the 
end of that time, things were not satisfactory, then 
any plan that the children had might be tried. 
The aunt was very much pleased and urged Helen 
to stop work and assume the responsibility of the 
household. Helen, however, was not in favor of 
this as she felt that she could not expect the 
Jewish Family Welfare to clothe her and pay for 
her share of the furniture bill. The visitor made 
no further plans that day, except to tell the children 
to look for rooms. 

She noted in her conferences with the children 
that Rose, the fourteen-year-old girl, assumed the 
position of authority, knew just how much each 
child had contributed toward the family budget, 
knew what bills were outstanding, and made the 
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suggestion that, ii the younger children ate their 
lunches at school, she and Helen could manage 
to prepare the evening meal. The visitor felt that 
these plans were feasible; suggested that Helen 
return to work and that she and Rose would plan 
the household management. The visitor called into 
consultation one of Joe’s employers who had be- 
friended the family, and he spent many evenings 
with the visitor and the children planning ways and 
means of paying debts and supervising the new 
home, which was located in a very good neighbor- 
hood. A volunteer visiting housekeeper was sent 
in, who suggested menus, planned with the girls 
the most economical way of purchasing food, and 
taught Rose food values. 

At the present time, with the experiment just a 
year and a half old, all expenditures incurred by 
the organization seem to have been justified. Each 
child has had a complete clinical examination; 
recreation is provided at the Emanuel Cohen Cen- 
ter; the younger children go to the Talmud Torah. 
When Joe found it too hard to meet current bills 
and pay off indebtedness, he returned the radio to 
the place of purchase, first consulting his friend 
in the store and the visitor. When Helen began 
receiving attentions from a certain young man, Joe 
hurried to consult the visitor and had the visitor 
meet him. There is complete understanding be- 
tween the visitor and the family. The spirit of 
co-operation and love is daily growing, and _ the 
children say they will try to keep the home to- 
gether even though the J. F. W. A. find it neces- 
sary to cease interest in them. Each child assumes 
his definite responsibility in maintaining a home 
equal to any normal home. 

FLorRENCE CoHEN 
Jewish Family Welfare Association, 
Minneapolis 





THE GROWTH OF SOCIAL CASE WORK IN THE 
UNITED STATES ' 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 
President, American Association for Organising Family Social Work 


66 OCIAL case work consists of those 
processes which develop personality 
through adjustments consciously 

effected, individual by individual, between 

men and their social environment.” This 
definition of Mary E. Richmond’s applies to 

a systematic method of service which dates 

only from the beginning of the 20th century. 


1 Prepared by Mrs. Glenn as Chairman of the 
Section on Social Case Work (Section III) of 
the International Conference of Social Work, 
Paris, 1928. Printed in three languages and 
distributed there. 


But in the last quarter of the 19th century a 
few men and women in the United States 
were learning, as protagonists of the charity 
organization movement, to use with growing 
facility these essential tools of the present- 
day social case worker—accurate observa- 
tion and the premeditated interview—and to 
make records of their findings and conclu- 
sions. The ground our American pioneers 
broke had been fertilized by many European 
precursors who, sometimes in_ isolation, 
sometimes in concert, contributed to the lib- 
eral procedure of helping men, suffering 
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from varied disadvantages, to achieve equal- 
ity through the use they made of oppor- 
tunities offered to them as individuals to 
win and to maintain independence. The 
social grain we of the United States have 
produced has drawn sustenance from the 
fields the Europeans sowed. Without their 
early tilling of the soil we should have 
reaped a scant harvest. 

Because of our indebtedness as an Inter- 
national Conference to the indefatigable 
energy of Dr. René Sand, it is pertinent to 
note a 16th century contribution to the lit- 
erature of what is now termed social case 
work. A Spaniard, Juan-Luis Vivés, who 
had married and was living in Belgium, ad- 
dressed a letter? in the year 1526 to the 
Senate of Bruges, which was entitled “ Con- 
cerning the relief of the poor or concerning 
human need.” The letter states that char- 
acter is of first importance ; that intelligence, 
learning, and good sense come next in order ; 
then health, so that the body may serve the 
mind; and lastly, wealth and material re- 
sources. Investigation into the needs of the 
poor, the writer enjoins, should be made 
humanely. Remedies for the mentally 
afflicted should be adapted to the individual 
patient. Questions about the young should 
include : what are their potentialities? About 
the wrongdoer: who is to blame? Concern 
should be as great for the sons of the well- 
to-do as for the indigent. 

Farther in the background of our common 
social heritage stands the medieval saint, 
Francis of Assisi, who had what may be 
described as case work intuition. He saw 
in spite of external appearance what a man 
in reality was. He employed psychological 
means in his work of helping to liberate the 
human soul. Service he carried into the 
home, offering it to the spiritually needy 
whether rich or poor. 

Toward the foreground stand those prac- 
tical spiritual leaders, St. Vincent de Paul 
and Frederic Ozanam of France, Casper 
von Voght and Daniel von der Heydt of 
Germany, Thomas Chalmers of Scotland, 
Octavia Hill of England. Every man was 
to them an individual as well as a social 
being. Each of them instinctively searched 


2 Translated from the Latin by M. M. Sherwood 
and printed in 1927 by the New York School of 
Social Work. 
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for a man’s inner attributes which his ob- 
vious failings obscured. A man’s poten- 
tiality was their concern. Pauperism, in 
their philosophy, was a disease of the body 
politic and, as such, was the product of bad 
economic conditions. Indiscriminate alms- 
giving served but to “ palliate and increase 
the disease.” Poverty they knew to be 
something distinct from pauperism, defin- 
able in relative rather than in positive terms. 
Their practice was to be definite in thought 
and speech, so that Thomas Chalmers’ axiom 
“do not generalize except from facts accu- 
rately observed and carefully noted ” would 
have been acceptable dogma for any one of 
them. May I on behalf of my fellow 
workers in the United States express our 
sense of obligation to these God-fearing 
innovators who as realists faced life without 
fear or dissimulation, seeing man as com- 
plex and capable of infinite variety of ex- 
pression and as holding a spark of the 
divine—the spark which might enkindle an 
energizing, purifying flame? May I voice 
also our recognition of their value as lib- 
erals, who without revolutionary action, fur- 
thered the slow process of bringing people 
to think of one another as fellow citizens 
rather than as members of divisive classes. 
And may I add that the purpose of our 
social work is at one with theirs? 

The almshouse was “the fundamental in- 
stitution in American poor relief” during a 
great part of the 19th century, and as such 
in the early decades included all types of 
destitute and afflicted persons. The story 
of the gradual recognition of the fact that a 
group with such varying needs should not 
be housed together does not belong to my 
subject. What is pertinent is that indoor 
rather than outdoor relief was accepted by 
our public as a primary obligation to be met 
by taxation. The attacks made throughout 
the century in the United States by socially- 
minded men and women on the granting of 
relief in the home from public funds met, 
therefore, with weak opposition, even 
though almshouse administration continued 
(except in a few states) to give scant atten- 
tion to a study of the inmates before or after 
their admission and to their selective treat- 
ment within the institution. 

Among those who helped to undermine 
the system of public outdoor relief was 
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Josiah Quincy, the president of Harvard 
College, who reported in 1821 to the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts as one conclu- 
sion of the committee of which he was 
chairman, that “of all modes of providing 
for the poor the most wasteful, the most 
expensive, and most injurious to their 
morals and destructive to their industrious 
habits is that of supply in their own fami- 
lies.” J. N. Yates as Secretary of State of 
New York made in 1824 a searching report 
to the legislature of his state which was simi- 
lar in tenor and in the effect produced. 

A vigorous movement of private charity 
was inaugurated toward the middle of the 
century, a movement based on the Elberfeld 
and Glasgow experiments. Though the 
organizers of the societies which were then 
founded wished to base service to individ- 
uals and families on ascertained need, they 
failed to develop a method of administration 
and of training of their personnel which 
would make their social intention a matter 
of practice. These societies of the late 40's 
and early 50’s continued to function, but 
only as relief-giving agencies of a type 
which their founders had tried to make 
obsolete. Their effort from the standpoint 
of the development of social case work was 
abortive. Isolated men and women, how- 
ever, who as volunteer members of relief 
societies became acquainted with men and 
women in poor homes, received an initiation 
which prepared them to take an active part 
in the next movement for the organization 
of charitable work. This movement which 
in October, 1927, celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary in the city of Buffalo was derived 
from the London Charity Organisation 
Society. 

The tentative beginning of the develop- 
ment of social case work in the United 
States came shortly after the close of our 
Civil War, and in cities of the victorious 
North. One peculiarly responsible for in- 
terpreting and fostering the principles on 
which the new _ social departure was 
grounded, was Josephine Shaw Lowell, a 
young war widow, who never lost her 
poignant consciousness of personal and cor- 
porate suffering. She, the founder of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, 
was fitted by temperament as well as by 
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hard experience to value independence for 
one’s fellows as well as for oneself. 

The practical first step taken by the 
charity organization movement was the 
attempt to organize existing charitable insti- 
tutions and agencies, so that duplication in 
relief might be avoided and resources hus- 
banded for the benefit of the recipients of 
aid. Organization of charity involved from 
the start more than exercise of thrift or pre- 
vention of imposition. It implied the order- 
ing of a mood, the creating of a social habit. 
It became a co-operative endeavor in which 
the peculiar service of a particular agency 
would be fully utilized. Long after the 
event, R. M. Maclver, one of the vice- 
presidents of our Section III, put into words 
what was known to our founders, namely, 
that “a society is best ordered when it best 
promotes the personality of its members.” 
True character, not personality, was their 
descriptive term. The adjustments they 
aimed to effect were economic rather than 
physical and psychical. But untrained 
visitors, paid and volunteer, went in the 
spirit of brotherly love and with the fear of 
God in their hearts in and out of poor men’s 
homes. They cared profoundly for the 
people they learned to know and they re- 
flected on what they discovered. They 
ploughed unbroken ground. Their method 
was, necessarily, one of trial and error; but 
they were honest with themselves and with 
their public. They would not modify a prin- 
ciple to win a quicker acceptance. Their 
grip was tenacious. Their ardor of desire 
to be faithful to their conception of charity 
as a social force accounted for an inflexi- 
bility which brought their disciples under the 
suspicion of a lack in human sympathy. 
The popular tendency to criticize the motives 
of charity organization society workers at 
the end of the 19th century and the begin- 
ning of the 20th, seems ironic to one who has 
been on the inside. The workers’ failures 
as relief administrators grew partly, it 
should be said, from their acceptance of the 
economic doctrines of the theorists, and 
from a belief that relief was in itself an evil 
and that the smaller the sum granted the less 
demoralization would result. Their saving 
service was a firm hold on their conception 
of investigation as a positive not a negative 
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groundwork for helpfulness. This enabled 
them to lay the first stones of our American 
social case work foundation. 

The charity organization workers began 
in the last quarter of the 19th century to 
develop devices which should serve as tools. 
One example is the confidential (later 
termed the social service) exchange. The 
exchange keeps a card index of recipients of 
social relief. On each card is certifiable 
data, such as name and address or addresses 
of persons or family aided, as well as the 
name or names of the agencies which have 
assisted. The societies using the exchange 
agree to submit names of applicants sys- 
tematically. Directories of charities issued 
by various charity organization societies 
have been another means of facilitating the 
development of method in case work. They 
not only have made information about 
agencies readily available, but through a de- 
scriptive classification of resources have 
stimulated a selective usage. Our recently 
established councils of social agencies, com- 
posed of delegates from practically all the 
recognized social and philanthropic organi- 
zations of a city, are a direct outcome of 
these earlier developments and of the case 
conference. 

The case conference from the beginning 
has been utilized as an instrument for dis- 
covering resources as well as for extending 
a knowledge of the purpose and significance 
of the charity organization movement. The 
conference is not new; but in view of the 
growing appreciation of its value as a means 
of furthering social accord (which has come 
in part as a result of the practice of the 
League of Nations), one cannot refrain 
from emphasizing the fact that charity or- 
ganization has consistently used the case 
conference as a way to reach a common 
understanding of a dependent family’s situ- 
ation and to provide a solution of its prob- 
lem. It is true that, latterly, we of the 
United States have been inclined to neglect 
the case conference composed of people with 
varied, and therefore, dissimilar experiences 
of life or of types of training, as an avail- 
able case work resource. Our negligence is 


due to our current emphasis on _ technical 
training and on the importance of non-inter- 
ference with conclusions reached by the 
But in my judgment, 


skilled social worker. 


we shall again recognize its value as a means 
of evoking the liberal spirit. We shall con- 
tinue to make it serve through bringing into 
a common stream of human experience opin- 
ions (adverse as well as favorable) and in- 
tuitions along with verifiable data. We shall 
use the conference as testing ground for the 
workable scheme—to determine what may 
prove to be acceptable alike to our clients 
(the subjects of our service) and to the sup- 
porting public. 

The growth of social case work has de- 
pended in a large measure on our readiness 
to take steps to remove the disadvantages 
under which we have found individual fami- 
lies to be staggering: for instance, utilizing 
accumulated instances of sickness and un- 
sanitary housing as data for launching cam- 
paigns to fight tuberculosis and to secure fit 
dwellings for poor people; or making widely 
known the hardships borne by individual 
children employed in factories and sweat 
shops, at home or in the mine or field, in 
order to secure and enforce prohibitive child 
labor legislation. The reflective study of 
people’s response to efforts made in their 
behalf has put the social case worker at an 
advantage. He has always been in a posi- 
tion to test a scheme for legislative redress 
or reform through the eyes of the alleged 
beneficiary, and to recognize as traits of 
human nature that men are alike in their 
disposition on the one hand to resist reg- 
lementation and, on the other, to accept 
bounties. Sentiment for people as people 
has made the social case worker ardently 
desire to put no easy expedient in the way 
of a man’s making provision for himself and 
for his family. This last attitude of mind 
should be considered in relation to the tra- 
ditional position of many of our charity 
organization leaders in regard to various 
forms of private as well as of public outdoor 
relief. It is important to reiterate that the 
teachings of Chalmers and also of the Ox- 
ford student, Edward Denison, had a pro- 
found influence on the trend of our move- 
ment. Chalmers’ “invisible fund” was a 
positive factor. The aim was to uncover as 
wide a variety of normal resources as pos- 
sible so that self-help should be stimulated. 
The paralysis of effort which recourse to 
state aid engendered was thus to be obviated. 

The fundamental reason why charity or- 
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ganization played so leading a role in the 
unfolding drama of social work lies in the 
persistence of its faith in training. When 
there were no schools, the apprenticeship 
method, as in the early stages of the develop- 
ment of any profession, was the one adopted. 
A few apprentices became loyal disciples 
of the founders and bettered their in- 
struction. Gradually the leaders came to 
realize the sum of effort necessarily involved 
in making correct observations and fruitful 
contacts in the work of rehabilitation. A 
more select few got a vision of the long, 
tiring road that must be travelled before a 
new profession could emerge which should 
be destined to adjust human relationships on 
the plane of a social force. These last were 
responsible for the founding of the first 
schools of social work, or schools of philan- 
thropy as they were designated in the 90's, 
the decade of their inception. That social 
case work was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the first schools is a fact of prime 
importance in view of the prevailing temper 
of mind in the closing years of the 19th cen- 
tury and the opening years of the 20th. 
These were periods of optimism in the 
United States, years when the public had 
faith in preventive measures because of a 
naive belief that the common run of needy 
people were inclined to make ready response 
to plans devised to lift them out of their 
social difficulties. 

Gains in social case work have come as the 
result of a disciplined routine, tempered by 
minds alert to follow new leads no matter 
how many obstacles lie in the way. Through 
acceptance of discipline, skill has been ac- 
quired, first in making observations of 
human behavior and of social environment ; 
then in the selection of material and in its 
arrangement so that inferences about people 
and their situations may be verified. Judg-. 
ments have become fairer and plans have 
been made with reference to the main ob- 
jects to be attained. Consideration has been 
given to the way in which the process itself 
may be held fluid. Records have been kept 
so that they may have value not alone for 
use in relation to the particular case, but also 
(in a few societies) for purpuses of study 
and research. There can be no comprehen- 
sion of the present status of social case work 
in the United States unless one has in mind 
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that to its adherents it is not as yet a pro- 
fession. It is an established service in 
the process of becoming professional as far 
as it may, in view of the fact that its work 
lies in the realm of human adjustments, 
This implies that its true function is to de- 
velop an art which shall be at home in the 
sciences. In so far as it gains mastery 
through skilled, wise use of science, it can 
be the creator of a new vocation. 

Incidentally, may one say that we need to 
find a terminology more descriptive of our 
service than the one we have borrowed, for 
the nonce, from other fields? Let us hope 
that through the discussions of Section III 
a beginning may be made in the search for 
precise terms. Perhaps we should look to 
the staffs in migration service to furnish the 
words we need, because of the international 
character of their practice. One realizes, 
however, that a winged word, a word which 
is acceptable for common usage, comes spon- 
taneously to the mind through a flight of the 
imagination. Strenuous searching may drive 
the right word to cover. 

The American Association of Social 
Workers is now making analyses of the dis- 
tinctive jobs included in social work. 
Through the analyses of social case work, 
decisions are being reached as to the quali- 
ties needed to fit a man or woman to be 
accepted for training. Faith and interest in 
people, insight, balance, patience, freedom 
from prejudice ; power to suspend judgment, 
to lead, to evaluate findings, to organize are 
recognized as necessary attributes of persons 
who should be sought and accepted for train- 
ing. Analysis of the work to be done is now 
seen as a prerequisite for the selection and 
the appropriate training of a personnel. 
But, in process of becoming something more 
than it now is, case work maintains its in- 
tensely pragmatic, realistic nature. It is 
doing things with individuals. It is getting 
a person to talk about himself so that he 
may reveal his actual needs. It is bringing 
people to make their own plans, to be their 
own masters. It is interpreting the com- 
munity first to one, then to another. Hold- 
ing individuality in respect, it is facing 
inequalities with a determination to treat dif- 
ferent people differently so as to lay the most 
durable foundation for equality. It is shar- 


ing experience, worker with client, so that 
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each derives a benefit from the contacts 
made. Such mutuality of experiences is 
being treated as a trust. 

Through the close contacts made with 
man as an individual compounded of many 
qualities, the perspective has changed and 
material relief has come to be recognized as 
not in itself an evil if it be used as a re- 
source in treatment, a tool which can be 
handled creatively if the user has a sure 
touch. Like any other tool it must be 
adapted to the purpose of its employment, 
and must be recognized for what it is. In 
the mind of the disciplined family case 
worker in the United States, money allotted 
is considered no less a form of relief be- 
cause it bears the name of pension or sub- 
sidy or is drawn from public rather than 
from private funds. But relief is no longer 
under suspicion because it is administered 
by public rather than by private agents or 
agencies. The present query is: How is it 
used—as a bounty, an alms, a dole, a right, 
or as one resource in a plan of treatment 
whose end is to put a family (or an individ- 
ual) ultimately in position to be independ- 
ent? It is seen, moreover, that to attain 
such an end more rather than less money in 
some instances may need to be expended, 
and it may be drawn both from public and 
private sources. The present development 
of departments of public welfare and their 
close co-operation with case working socie- 
ties is being studied and encouraged. Pri- 
vate societies and public departments alike 
need to win the participation of the families 
under care in making and carrying out plans 
if they as community agencies are to be a 
factor in the stimulation of good citizenship. 
Chalmers’ doctrine of the “ sufficiency of 
the poor ” cannot safely be scrapped. 

In spite of the theories of radicals who are 
skeptical as to there being an inherent value 
in family life, social case work with a deep- 
ening conviction bases its services on the 
family as essential to society. Family rela- 
tionships are studied because they are funda- 
mental. The responsibilities involved and 
obligations assumed in family life are 
stressed. Functions and activities are 
weighed in terms of strength and weakness 
as well as of obsessions and liberating 
forces. Gains and losses in modern family 
life are being noted. The relative advan- 





tages and disadvantages accruing from rapid 
changes in social habits and customs are 
being evaluated. 

A study of homeless men was one of the 
first case work studies made of a selected 
group of dependents. This study of a thou- 
sand homeless men* who had applied to a 
business district of the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities from 1900 to 1903 inclusive proved 
that before the visitor could adjust a vagrant 
to society, she had to know his home and con- 
sider the problem of his rehabilitation in the 
light of his normal relationships. Our social 
case workers as a whole are realizing that 
the common need of each field of service is 
to diagnose and to begin the treatment of an 
individual as a member of a family group. 
Differentiation in treatment begins after not 
before a study is made of the family heritage 
and environment and of the reaction of one 
member on another. This appreciation of 
unity in case work has come but gradually. 
It is a result of an honest appraisal of the 
growth which diversity in specialized prac- 
tice has produced. It has come, may one add 
parenthetically, without the aid of the 
sociologist. 

Progress in child welfare work led by 
gradual stages from the place where the de- 
pendent child was classified as a pauper to 
where he was segregated in an institution 
established for his care; next, to where 
placement in a family home was secured; 
then, to where attention was centered first 
on his own family, afterward on what de- 
cision should be made as to his problem of 
adjustment. 

Child experts at the turn of the century 
were preaching that a child’s individuality 
must be considered, that a children’s agency 
needed to make as thorough and discriminat- 
ing an investigation as did a charity organi- 
zation society. Theodore Roosevelt in 1907 
held a conference on child caring at the 
White House. One of the fourteen conclu- 
sions reached was, in substance, that 
agencies for the care of dependent children 
should keep full records which should be 
based on thorough investigation of the chil- 
dren and of their parents and on personal 
supervision of children placed in homes. 


Hospital social service brought a breath 


3 One Thousand Homeless Men: Alice W. 
Solenberger. Survey Associates, N. Y. 
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of fresh life to the immature case work 
movement. The emphasis changed and a 
new range was registered. Social case work 
in hospital and clinic from its inception in 
1905 was more than a supplementation of 
what doctor and nurse did for a patient. 
Gradually, first in one center then in an- 
other, it complemented the doctor’s and the 
nurse’s service. Through the creation of a 
relationship of mutual understanding, a dis- 
tinctive social contribution emerged. The 
relationship took the form of a partnership. 
The relationship of mutuality of service be- 
tween the practitioner of the medical pro- 
fession and the social worker compelled the 
attention of other professions. A _ road 
opened along which the school, the court, the 
factory, and the workshop found that they 
too must travel. The employment of the 
case worker as a partner in treatment is 
destined in time to modify radically the con- 
cepts and the practices of each of these basic 
institutions. A notable fact in relation to 
the new type of partnership is the tendency 
to include the client (the beneficiary), so 
that the partnership becomes a triangle in 
which the client not only reacts to service 
rendered in his behalf but makes his own 
contribution to the findings of social work. 
In so doing he, vicariously, is helping to 
determine the services which will be offered 
to prospective clients. 

Mutuality of service has been conspicu- 
ous in juvenile court work, whose genesis 
was due to the social demand to treat way- 
ward children as individuals and as distinct 
from adults. Difficulty in making correct 
diagnosis led to an appeal to the psychologist 
to help the social worker prepare a cogeut 
explanation of a child’s behavior. The alli- 
ance between mental hygiene and social case 
work inevitably followed, an alliance of far- 
reaching importance to the future not alone 
of social case work, but of our American 
life. Such alliance has made practicable the 
incorporating of psychiatric and psychologi- 
cal methods into case work, and has been the 
means of stimulating case workers to per- 
ceive that an individual’s attitudes and be- 
havior are conditioned by his heritage, both 
biological and environmental, and that they 
determine his slow response to social 
opportunity. 
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The permeation is of every phase of case 
work. It has made feasible the psychiatrist’s 
entry into the home, the school, and the 
workshop. Thereby psychiatry has been 
brought into touch with normal life, with its 
infinite variations. Psychiatric social case 
work is now used in the selection of a per- 
sonnel and in the maintenance of its morale 
not alone in industry but in social work 
itself. What has value for client should 
have value for social visitor ; he must adjust 
his own human relationships if he is fitted 
to help another to make adjustments. 

The gradual advance of the use of case 
work in industry is worth noting. Advance 
has come not through industrial welfare 
work, but through its acceptance as essential 
to the equipment of an adequate personnel 
department. Now social case work is be- 
ginning to be rated as a factor in industrial 
management, a means to carry out the pur- 
pose defined by the 1922 International Con- 
ference as being: “to develop and conserve 
in industrial life the spiritual, mental, and 
physical well-being of all who share in serv- 
ice to the community through recognition of 
what the true function of industry is.” 

Closer to the core of a man’s being comes 
case work in each phase of growth. Firmer 
becomes the aim to understand him, not to 
reform or to patronize. A notable instance 
of this tendency is the shift of emphasis in 
parole and probation work. Consider the 
attitude which characterized the old humane 
society, whose chief function was to exercise 
police power as a protector of children 
against alleged cruelty of parents; or that 
of the charity agent who brought a desert- 
ing husband into court in order that a fine 
might be imposed. Contrast the present 
practice of studying father and husband, so 
that his anti-social actions may be inter- 
preted through a knowledge of his back- 
ground and innate tendencies, and an effort 
be begun to readjust his mode of living in 
the interest alike of his family and of the 
community. 

A leader in American jurisprudence has 
said recently in speaking of his profession 
that the most important change of the cen- 
tury is the transference of the sense of value 
from property to humanity. Realization of 
the implications of the change has led to 
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treatment of the individual rather than of 
the abstract wrong. This calls for the serv- 
ice of case work in court and reformatory. 

Social case work is drawn into the school 
as into the hospital and court to help in the 
process of understanding the child and of 
making adjustments both in discipline and 
in the curricula. From school to home and 
then back to the school the visiting teacher 
goes, interpreting teacher to parent, and 
bringing from parent to teacher new light to 
bear on the perplexing problems of the child 
as pupil. The school makes use of the visit- 
ing teacher as a trained case worker in ad- 
vising the pupil as to his preparation for a 
yocation and his later placement. The 
church has begun to use the trained case 
worker as an important factor in parochial 
activity. The Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States leads in the thoroughness 
with which it is preparing some of its priests 
and laymen to make effective use of the 
social case work method. The Hebrews are 
making a significant contribution, drawing, 
from their cultural even more than from 
their religious heritage, data to use in the 
development of a distinctive technique. 
Leaders in different denominational and 
credal bodies are realizing, one by one, that 
the church as well as medicine and the law 
will in time appropriate case work to its own 
uses and through so doing will add distinc- 
tive values. Our social case workers are at 
present fearful of the use of the word 
charity, and to some of them the church in 
social work is under suspicion. But the 
exercise of the mood /oze is in the long run 
essential if one man’s effort in behalf of 
another is to liberate the souls of both. 
Love has a power to reveal one human being 
to another that is denied to reason. Through 
the church as the interpreter of the value of 
a man’s soul and as the teacher of the social 
worth of relationships which are grounded 
on reverential fear of God, we shall have a 
stabilizing fulcrum. 

Perhaps no other agency has done so 
much as the American Red Cross to inter- 
pret what part social case work may take in 
social adjustment. It has based its service 
of relief in war and in disaster, by flood, 
fire, sea, or mine, on losses gaged by their 
effect on family life. It has mobilized its 
personnel so as to be ready with expedition 


to pass from a first stage of emergency 
relief to one where help is based on indi- 
vidual need and grants are made not in order 
to indemnify a loser or to give him a share 
in a relief fund, but in answer to the 
question: What, if anything, must he 
receive to be put back in a position of self- 
maintenance ? 

The Red Cross has also helped to draw 
attention to the (as yet) almost unexplored 
rural field. Beginnings are being made in 
the development of an undifferentiated type 
of case work service (one that does not re- 
quire specialists in a circumscribed area), 
which shall be practicable in those rural and 
village communities which cannot support a 
variety of social case workers. This de- 
velopment, in so far as it is free from urban 
bias, will in turn become a tributary to the 
stream of case work. It will help to clarify 
muddy waters through additional properties 
borrowed from the practice and neighborli- 
ness in unsophisticated regions and from the 
ruggedness of the dweller in sparsely settled 
communities. 

Social case work is but one form of social 
work. It blends with group activities, uses 
and is used by legislation, suggests important 
questions for social research, furnishes data 
for and then draws on and to some extent 
tests the conclusions of such research. If it 
has wisdom, it employs the service of the 
untutored as well as the trained in its en- 
deavor to understand and to relieve human 
predicaments. It uses with alacrity the 
technically trained whether on a volunteer 
or salaried basis. It draws on lay men and 
women whose knowledge of life is varied 
and intense, so that they as board members 
and as volunteers, active in behalf of the 
individual or family under care, may add to 
the sum of discernment and of patient, con- 
siderate attention to individual need which 
case work offers a community. Its philos- 
ophy lies in the paradox that “ he who obeys 
is master of the master whom he serves.” 
Obedience to law rather than to laws, to 
the revelations of science, to the claims of 
social relationship; obedience above all to 
the call of the spirit to use imagination so 
that, touched by creative fervor, disciplined 
social workers may, in humility of heart, 
give affirmative answer to the old query: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
ON FAMILY LIFE IN THE VILLAGE 


MRS. W. H. SCHOFIELD 
Director, Peterborough Pre-School Children’s Center 


HY start a nursery school in a 
country village? 


The opening of a nursery school 
for the less fortunate children of a con- 
gested city district wins instant commenda- 
tion as the desirable, if possible, solution of 
a recognizable need: the establishment of a 
nursery school in connection with a uni- 
versity or training center for teachers con- 
tributes an invaluable laboratory for the 
scientific investigation and recording of child 
conduct; the provision of a thoroughly up- 
to-date nursery school for those fortunate 
urban and suburban children whose parents 


can afford a tuition reasonably com- 
mensurate with the cost of maintenance 
evidences the growth of the spirit of 


progressive education throughout the land; 
but the thoughtful student of sociology is 
prompted to inquire if these are the only 
children who could—or should—be benefited 
by all that the nursery school connotes. 

The Peterborough Nursery School, estab- 
lished in 1923 in a New Hampshire village 
of 2600 population (of several nationalities) 
is an answer, in part, to the query. The 
answer has been made by the community 
itself ; and it is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the school. 

Not many years ago, a typical New Eng- 
land villager might have conceived himself 
absolved from further personal responsibil- 
ity for his child’s education by uncomplain- 
ing payment of the taxes which maintained 
the public schools. If more were expected 
of him—or her—was it not sufficient to have 
expended a considerable sum of money 
upon music lessons (for a musical—or un- 
musical—child) or to have frugally saved 
for the coveted college education of the 
child’s later years? Only comparatively re- 
cently has it been acknowledged that the 
effort so involved might prove abortive and 
that the same amount of money might better 
have been expended on those early years of 
a child’s life when attitudes—not alphabets— 
were being acquired, attitudes toward mates, 
toward work and play and life. 





It is evidence of fine quality in the people 
of this particular village that, from the day 
of the school’s inception, some were found 
generous enough in vision and confidence to 
enroll their children in such a new venture. 
It now includes a kindergarten, under the 
same roof and employing the same methods, 
and has become the Peterborough Pre- 
School Children’s Center. This is the con- 
vincing answer of the community for, with 
its constant waiting list of a few names, the 
school practically meets the needs of the 
child population of pre-school age. 

From the first, the school has been inclu- 
sive, not exclusive. In addition to the chil- 
dren whose parents can pay the modest 
tuition charged, a certain number (never 
permitted to exceed one-third of the total 
enrollment), may be scholarship children. 

If the old adage, “ Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also,” be true, it is 
not strange that a large part of the com- 
munity feels interest and pride in the school 
and what it represents, for its ramifications 
are many. 

The American Legion Auxiliary, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
Rotary Club and the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation each have a scholarship in the school, 
and once a year the selectmen of the village 
gather to award a scholarship to some child 
from funds with which they are provided, 
while the superintendent of a nearby mill 
has the happy task of nominating a child on 
a scholarship given by the mill-owner’s wife. 

A local Visiting Committee really visits 
and, thanks to the good fortune of pos- 
sessing an exceptionally far-sighted school 
superintendent, the horizon of interest and 
usefulness of the Children’s Center is ex- 
tended to include weekly observation and 
practice there by all village high school 
senior girls—potential teachers and potential 
mothers. 

This reveals the breadth of influence 
which may be attained by such a school. 
How shall the depth or the height of its 
place in the village life be measured? 
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Perhaps the simplest answer is that it 
has stimulated those most closely in contact 
with it to think along unaccustomed lines, 
to note and value certain things that might 
otherwise have escaped their attention; and 
this is equally true of both “ grown-ups” 
and children. 

Gradually that potent but invisible factor 
in a community’s life—the force of public 
opinion—has undergone some changes. The 
employment of a school nurse, often pro- 
posed but never accomplished, became a 
reality the year after regular and frequent 
medical inspection by an accredited nurse 
was established as a matter of course in the 
procedure of the nursery school. 

Parental visiting of schools, not upon 
special occasions or in company with friends 
(welcome as such visits always are), but 
alone and with serious intention to study the 
conduct and progress of the child in which 
they are interested, both individually and 
socially, is becoming recognized as an 
obligation. 

Regularity of hours for eating and sleep- 
ing has received a new emphasis and Peter- 
borough no longer looks favorably upon the 
pre-school child at evening entertainments. 

The child’s attitude toward “ real life ac- 
tivities" may be one of the most direct 
influences transferred from the school to 
the home. The child who finds a definite 
place, adjusted to his size and capacity, for 
the care of his property and person, and 
who becomes habituated to fulfilling the 
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daily duty of caring for his clothing, pre- 
paring for his meals, and arranging for his 
lunch and rest in a self-reliant, orderly, and 
happy fashion, is sensitive to the absence 
of such conditions in the home and is often 
the means of producing them there. The 
child’s low hook in the coat-closet and the 
child’s corner for play are illustrations that 
occur to all. 

This brief study of the influence of the 
nursery school on family life in the village 
would be incomplete without reference to 
the enrichment it has brought alike into chil- 
dren’s and parents’ lives. The artistic en- 
vironment of the child during school hours, 
the encouragement of the expression of his 
own imagination through the medium of 
music, free-hand painting, carpentry, and 
dramatized play are all subtle influences in 
a formative period, witnessed by the parent. 

Every effort is made with the village child 
to substitute natural interests for those more 
artificial which are offered to the city child. 
Is it a frosty day, shall we have tingling 
music today? Was the moon at the full last 
night, or was it a new moon? Was the 
river high or low yesterday? How did the 
blacksmith shape the horse’s shoe last week ? 

The child himself is overcoming the 
limitations that were wont to be associated 
with village life. Increased powers of ob- 
servation and novel experiences are furnish- 
ing him, as well as his parents, with new 
ideas, new ideals, and an enlarged vocabulary 
of life. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NTERVIEWS—A Srtrupy or tHE METHOD oF 
ANALYSING AND ReEcorDING SocraL CASE 
Work INTERvVIEWws by a Committee of the 

Chicago Chapter of the American Association of 

Social Workers. American Association of Social 

Workers, N. Y., 1928, 75 pp. 

The Chicago Committee has accomplished what 
many of us have vaguely hoped some time to start. 
They have gathered together interviews which in 
their recording attempt to show processes. Along 
with the interviews are included analyses of these 
processes and the steps in method, together with a 
general outline for such analysis. 

The publication of this report is the result of a 
three-year study. It presents rich material of sug- 
gestive value for social workers rather than for 
laymen. Helen L. Myrick, the chairman of the 


Committee, in her introduction offers the inter- 


views “not as a perfected piece of work, but 
rather as isolated bits of laboratory material in the 
rough.” It is as such that the contents of this 
study will be eagerly seized upon by teachers, com- 
mittees, and supervisors. They may disagree with 
the analysis of methods, lament the limitation of 
the kinds of interviews chosen to those of per- 
suasion only, and question the quality of the inter- 
views themselves but if this discussion leads to the 
correction and thoughtful study of more material 
of a similar kind the committee will have served 
as pioneers in the attempt to make the art of inter- 
viewing a more precise and effective tool of case 
work. 

Harry Lurie has written Part I on “ The Place 
of the Interview in Social Case Work,”—“ an 
interesting exposition of the thinking on which the 
Committee proceeded to function.” From this one 
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gathers somewhat the feeling that the case worker 
is always the leader, the motivator, the superior in 
the interview, with full responsibility for seizing 
upon opportunities for changing plans and develop- 
ing in the clients a frame of mind which would 
make for proper response. Mr. Lurie corrects this 
impression when he says, “both the interviewer 
and the interviewee are dynamic agents in a process 
whose purpose is agreement and understanding,” 
but in the general tone of his pages as well as in 
the workers’ analyses of their material one often 
loses sight of the interview as a give-and-take 
between two or more persons, with the leadership 
sometimes in the hands of one, occasionally in the 
hands of the other. 

Mr. Lurie defines the “ persuasive interview ” 
which the Committee has selected for study as an 
“inclusive term that can be used where the social 
worker is trying to influence the point of view of 
the client, or inspire some definite course of action.” 
This term eliminates the sense of coercion although 
Mr. Lurie recognizes properly enough the uncon- 
scious desire of the client to retain the good will of 
the agency which in a sense similates coercion. The 
Committee has uniortunately limited itself further 
in the scope of its interviews by selecting only 


interviews with clients. Had there been included 


some attempts to persuade a teacher to undertake 
a particular line of treatment with a behavior child, 


for instance, or conversations with other members 
of a family to make them understand and assist in 
the treatment of a difficult tuberculous patient who 
refused hospital care, no change in the kind of 
interview would have been necessary, but the ma- 
terial would have been more varied. One must 
remember that, in Mr. Lurie’s own words, “ the 
individual and his social setting and the social 
worker as well constitute dynamic agents in the 
case work treatment.” The Committee has omitted 
all interviews that might ‘indicate the social setting 
of school, church, settlement, or hospital as active 
participants in the process, but only as tools in the 
hands of the interviewer. 

The interviews comprise Part II and are 
divided into four groups: I. Persuasion in relation 
to family discord; II. Persuasion to accept social 
supervision; III. Persuasion to accept organized 
recreation; and IV. Persuasion to accept medical 
care. Three interviews with one man in different 
crises in his family situation help to build up a 
more accurate picture of his personality and illus- 
trate the difficulty of selecting a single interview 
out of the treatment sequence for analysis. The 
most productive for study are these three inter- 
views with Mr. K, one with a little girl to per- 
suade her to join a dramatic club in which the use 
of stimulus that comes from actually seeing a play 
rehearsed is significant; and one with a young girl 
to persuade her to accept medical care, in which 
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the participation of the worker in something that 
the client is doing gains her confidence; and the 
interview with a woman and her husband to per- 
suade them to have medical treatment for syphilis, 
in which the skill of the interviewer lies in her use 
of a relative in whom the clients have confidence, 
Half of the twelve interviews are with clients who 
are hysterical, suffering from alcoholic hallucinosis, 
psychoneurosis, or suspected of dementia praecox 
with commitment recommended if she refuses the 
plan for convalescent care. Does the case worker 
use successfully the same method in interviewing 
such clients as she uses with those more nearly 
normal? The value of the interview with the low 
grade hysterical Greek woman, who apparently 
speaks no English, is questioned. The case worker 
in this instance has had to read too much into her 
analysis of the motives of Mrs. M’s behavior. 
Some of the interviews are written in dialogue 
and narrative form both, the former having been 
used at first as a means of training the interviewer 
to remember exactly what was said. There is 
always a question of how accurately one can record 
interviews even immediately after they have taken 
place. The stilted phrases of some parts of the 
dialogue forms illustrate that: for example, when 
Mrs. H asks how she can get hold of herself, and 
the interviewer suggests she go to a social worker. 
Mrs. H asks whether a married woman would not 
understand her problems better, and the interveiwer 
replies: “It isn’t possible for the social worker to 
have experienced personally all the problems which 
are presented to her, and after all, is that neces- 
sary?” It is to be hoped the interviewer did not 
use just those words and, since she was rephrasing 
it, why not express the idea in a simple form which 
might serve as an example to students of how some 
of our common philosophy may be given to clients? 
Whatever criticism one makes of the contents of 
this collection of interviews—and that is to be ex- 
pected of first specimens under the laboratory 
microscope—there remains a sincere appreciation 
of the value of such material at just this stage of 
our professional thinking. It will be widely used 
for study. For that reason it is too bad that the 
printing and make up of the book are so poor. 
Lean FEDER 
Washington University 
HANGING THE DELINQUENT ATTITUDE: A 
C Study of Effective Treatment in the Cases of 
Forty-four Delinquent Girls: Anna Eliza- 
beth King. School of Applied Social Sciences 
of Western Reserve University and Catholic 
Collegiate Association, Cleveland, 1927, 80 pp. 
“*Fed up’ with failures,” and believing that 
other social case workers suffer from a similar 
feeling, Miss King undertook a study of delinquent 
girls successfully treated by five Cleveland 
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gencies: The Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, 
he Women’s Protective Association, the Children’s 








per- A\id Society, the Catholic Big Sisters, and the Con- 
nilis, vent of the Good Shepherd. Forty-four cases are 
use HM oovered by the report, fifteen in fairly full sum- 
Nee. mary form, the others by brief comments and in- 
who jusion in statistical tables. As a group of human 
Osis, documents the summaries make extremely inter- 
COX sting reading and should offer encouragement to 
the workers faced by similar problems. The level of 







‘ker ase work method is, on the whole, high, and in 
ing her comments Miss King brings out repeatedly 
irly what she regards as a leading characteristic of the 





work of all the agencies—‘“the psychiatric ap- 
An effort to get at the basis of each 
receptive, uncritical, non- 
invites confidence; a 





proach.” 
girl’s difficulties; a 
shockable attitude which 
golicy of placing responsibility upon the girl, en- 
couraging her to use her own judgment and pro- 
viding normal outlets for her energies—these are 
ome of the phases of method emphasized. 

This emphasis on the psychiatric approach, how- 



















rd wer, forces the reviewer to call attention to one 
en ¢ two points where there appears to be-misunder- 
he vanding as to what such an approach involves. 
en ), the first girl whose story is told, has a mother 
nd sho suffers from delusions, who conceals a hatchet 
T. hind the bathroom door, and who has a trick oi 
ot ending over her daughter at night in a threaten- 
er ing attitude. The worker has warned the girl of 
to her danger and advised her to have her mother 
h sent to a hospital for mental patients. This advice 
S the girl disregards, declaring that “since she had 
rt caused her mother so much trouble in her younger 
g days, it would be the least she could do thereafter 
h to make her as comfortable and happy at home as 
: it was possible for her to be.” Apparently there 


is no appreciation on the part of either girl or 
worker of the need of expert diagnosis and advice 
as to whether hospitalization is needed, or of hos- 
pitalization as treatment for a sick person rather 
than as protection for that person’s family. So 
long as a mental hospital is envisaged as merely a 
dreaded place of detention which gives relatives a 
chance to shirk responsibility, such mistaken sacri- 
fices as this girl’s will continue to be made. 

The second apparent misunderstanding is implied 
in the author’s comment on one of her groups of 
cases that “in no instance was psychoanalysis 
used.” This seems to suggest that psychoanalysis 
is in frequent use with other groups of delinquents. 
As a matter of fact, while psychoanalytic theory 
has exerted a growing influence of late years upon 
psychiatric practice, the use of psychoanalysis in 
psychiatric clinics is almost unknown. This is 
inevitable in view of the great amount of time 
required for an analysis. 

“We are satisfied with assertions that preventive 
work is the only hopeful work,” says Miss King, 
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speaking for herself and her fellow case workers. 
Advocates of preventive work should be quick to 
sympathize with her on this score. The delinquent 
is here, and social workers find themselves charged 
with responsibility for her which no talk of the 
desirability of prevention can lighten. Miss King 
has done a service to workers in both the corrective 
and the preventive fields by showing what has been 
accomplished with a group of serious offenders. It 
is with no wish to depreciate this fine achievement 
that the reviewer suggests that the line between 
preventive and corrective work is not always clear 
cut. Several of Miss King’s summaries could be 
readily matched in the files of preventive agencies. 
Mary B. SAyLes 

Commonwealth Fund 
PSYCHOLOGICAL Srupy or IMMIGRANT 
CHILDREN AT Ettis Istanp: Bertha M. 
Boody. Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 

1926, 163 pp. 

It is seldom that a monograph, so statistical in 
content and with so dry-as-dust a title, contains 
such poignantly human material. I suppose Ellis 
Island is as dramatic a spot as one could well find 
and Miss Boody has, very wisely, made a vivid set- 
ting for her study by describing quite carefully the 
procedure of admission to this country through the 
immigrant station. This chapter alone makes the 
book a worth while one for the social worker who 
may not be aware of the difficulties which both 
immigrant and official have to face. Even the 
chapter on laws gives glimpses here and there into 
human lives and their needs. For instance, on 
page 28, in discussing an illiteracy table, the author 
says, “Two things here seem to call for special 
notice. One is to mark how far, among the admis- 
sions, the illiteracy of women exceeds that of men, 
a very anxious state of affairs for the family life 
in new surroundings.” 

Various studies of immigrants by other writers 
in relation to examination, detention, and deporta- 
tion are described and criticized with an objec- 
tivity that is both praiseworthy and unusual. The 
larger part of the book leads up to an all too brief 
description of the writer’s special work: testing 
the youngest children who are on Ellis Island long 
enough to attend, even for one day, the school pro- 
vided for detained immigrant children. One wishes 
that as detailed a description had been given of the 
school and its procedure as of the processes of 
adult examination. The school is wholly volun- 
tary, we are told, and has an “ invigorating roof 
playground.” One of the frequent glimpses into 
human behavior is found in the description of test 
conditions. “The advantage of having varying 
nationalities was great, not only as to fairness, but 
also in regard to that greatest of ‘language difh- 
culties, namely, the keeping of various nationals 
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from talking to each other in the middle of a test, 
when the examiner often could not tell what was 
being said.” 

Two points stand out for the reviewer: one, the 
constant tribute paid by the writer to the effort 
toward kindliness and real understanding of these 
perplexed and frightened aliens on the part of the 
various officials; the other the tentative conclusion 
drawn from her own work and from study of the 
work of other investigators, that race differences 
are far less evident and important than individual 
differences; that “the curve of the scores seems 
not to differ in any marked degree from race to 
race, nor does it differ markedly, with possibly a 
slight allowance for differences in the strain of 
examination conditions, from the curves shown in 
studies of unselected groups of American children. 
With the difference in the technique probably mili- 
tating against the Ellis Island children, we yet get 
a good sized group which shows a by no means 
unfavorable comparison.” 

If this conclusion should hold good in the study 
of a larger number of both children and adults, 
our fears and complacencies with regard to racial 
superiorities and inferiorities may prove to be 
rather completely misplaced. 

ELEANOR Hore JOHNSON 
HE EmpitoyMeENtT oF WoMEN aT NIGHT: 
T Mary D. Hopkins. Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1928, 86 pp. 


At a time when the National Woman's Party is 
particularly active politically with its equal rights 
“blanket” amendment to the federal constitution 
which friends of protective legislation for women 
fear will endanger all state legislation in this 
sphere, it is especially valuable for social workers 
to have a collection of information on night work 
for women. This pamphlet does not represent a 
special field work investigation on the subject, but 
it brings together the findings incidental to other 
surveys of the Women’s Bureau, the story of the 
legislation in the United States and in foreign 
countries and the medical, social, and economic 
testimony brought out in various reports here and 
abroad both during and after the war. Only six- 
teen of our United States prohibit night work for 
women, and this only in certain industries, whereas 
thirty-six foreign countries have taken steps, legis- 
lative or governmental, toward its prohibition. It 
will be remembered that prohibition of night work 
for women was one of the conventions of the 
International Labor Conference in Washington in 
1919, 

As for the facts of night work, individual states 
have as high as a thousand or more women night 
workers in the limited groups studied. The ma- 
jority of women in the night shifts are married 
and are between the ages of twenty and forty. 
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Many work ten or eleven hours and the strain is 
increased because of failure to provide seats and 
to arrange for adequate rest pauses with the mid- 
night lunch. 

The medical testimony under such headings as 
“The Reversal of Natural Functions,” “ Loss of 
Sleep,” “ Deprivation of Sunlight,” and “ Fatigue” 
causes the reader to make some firm resolutions 
concerning evening work for himself. The social 
testimony, citing various investigations, shows 
again that the majority of women night workers 
with their family responsibilities are really running 
two jobs, which leads to the inevitability of five or 
six hours’ sleep instead of eight. But the economic 
testimony is perhaps most interesting: Leaders in 
the textile industry are beginning to say that night 
shifts do not pay! 

The receipt of such a concise pamphlet of valu- 
able information reminds one that, no matter who 
is president of the United States, government bu- 
reaus such as the Women’s Bureau, the Children’s 
Bureau, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics func- 
tion effectively and send, without charge, to any 
social worker on their mailing list these publica- 
tions so useful for current reading and future 
reference. DoroTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 


Conference in Celebration of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of Family Social Work in America, 
held at Buffalo, October 2-5, 1927. Edited by 
Margaret E. Rich. Houghton Mifflin Company, 

Boston, 1928, 244 pp. 

As a reviewer, the writer has seldom felt so 
honored as in being asked, by the editor of this 
volume and the editor of THE Famiry, to review 
her own book in her own magazine. Her own 
share in the success of both the Conference and 
the book have been kept all too modestly in the 
background. The publishers, too, are to be thanked 
for a volume so attractively printed and priced. 

The Conference itself has been appraised and 
digested by The Survey and THe Famity in the 
then current issues. Suffice it to say that while it 
provided much food for thought it called for much 
more fact-finding than it presented. In sociological 
terms, the program assumed and defended the 
fundamental and permanent importance of “ pri- 
mary group values,” and proceeded to test educa- 
tion, law, industry, recreation, city life, religion, 
and social work by this criterion. 

The selected papers, well arranged as a sym- 
posium, form a valuable addition to the recent 
group of excellent volumes on family life which 
have recently been appearing. One misses contri- 
butions from Mowrer and others who were not on 
the original program, but the “Who's Who” of 
the contributors, well placed in the table of con- 
tents, makes an impressive showing of concrete 
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research and experience in sharp contrast to the 
esoteric conglomeration assembled in Keyserling’s 
Book of Marriage. 

The general tone is that of aggressive hope for 
the preservation of the old values, for which new 
sanctions are found in current science and current 
events. 

Jennings presents forcefully the biological in- 
eitability of the family, and doubts whether a 
reorganization of society on the purely utilitarian 
lines of the “social” but cold-blooded insects 
would be humanly possible. Groves says “ we have 
traveled a long way from the biological family,” 
but it is the biological family which (while it may 
go for days without a drink) turns out to have 
got us along to where we are. Jennings, like Child, 
is a true biologist in that, unlike the typical eugen- 
ist, he is quite as insistent upon environment as a 
biological determinant as he is upon heredity. 
As Bruno suggests, the recognition of the impor- 
tance of “ social heritage does not date so recently 
as the past decade, during which the work of Boas, 
Wallas, and others have elaborated and popularized 
the concept. The central position of the family in 
Jation to social heritage is well brought out by 
rburn. It still serves to “pass” down, 1.e., con- 
dition and habituate, the fundamental attitudes and 
techniques of living. He leaves the more strictly 
‘biological functions of the family to Jennings, 
though these share with the affectional functions as 
the apparently irreducible residuum which makes 
the family indispensable and inevitable. 

Ogburn ascribes the decline of Jaissez faire in 
part to the decline of the family. They are indeed 
concomitant trends, and one wonders if the causa- 
tion may not be reciprocal. 

With characteristic reluctance and apology, 
Ogburn permits himself the unfamiliar luxury of 
evaluating some of the possible results of the 
trends he so tentatively predicts. The small family 
will tend to produce brighter children or nervous 





children. (Are these not two manifestations of a 


single underlying condition?) The science and art 
of love may come to be inculcated. (May not 
analysis and inculcation thereof destroy the result 
through sophistication?) Family organization may 
overcome its own “lag” behind other phases of 
our culture? (How shall we know when this 
beneficent hour arrives? The test seems still to 
be the subjective one of “happiness.”) The 
gradual loss of less central functions as familial 
bonds will leave the surviving family dependent 
upon affection alone, “ which does not seem such a 
very bad thing.” 

A more inspirational, if less scientific, note is 
struck in the papers of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Rufus Jones, Gordon Hamilton, and Frank Bruno. 
Mrs. Fisher appeals to our emotions, our hopes, 
and our courage. Groves appeals to our practical 





sense of needed effort in a contingent outcome. 
“In our time every human value must be protected 
by special education the family 

must depend upon organization in the way that all 
the major interests of life get their security.” 
“The training that is useful in conserving the 
family must come out of experience, and we do not 
have the factual knowledge we desire.” When it 
comes it must not be applied as rules or formulae, 
but as principles for plastic adaptation to changing 
conditions. He renews his plea for matrimonial 
clinics. 

The paper by Miss Richmond on “ The Concern 
of the Community with Marriage,” appearing at 
this time, makes the whole volume seem like a 
memorial tribute to her leadership in the field and 
her major share in the plans of the Conference. 
She follows the lines of the analogy between case 
work and medicine, on and out into the public 
health field, and virtually forecasts a development 
of “ mass work” in the field of family conservation 
such as the Social Hygiene Movement has not as 
vet been able to attain. Miss Richmond’s profes- 
sional absorption in case work has perhaps led to 
the “close-up” habit on the part of such case- 
hardened followers as lacked her breadth and depth 
of vision. Our myopia may even have prevented 
us from being aware of her far-sight and foresight. 
She writes, “ The right of the individual to ignore 
social welfare is a self-destroying right.” 

Her oft-repeated doctrine: “In any new social 
reform social case work is likely to come in at two 
important stages. It precedes the large concerted 
movements and prepares the way for them by bear- 
ing faithful witness to the pressure of bad con- 
ditions upon individuals and families. But later, it 
is equally serviceable in applying the new .. . 
measure in detail.” And then, who knows with 
what premonition: “If I were going on a long 
journey and not likely to come back, I think my 
very last words to my colleagues in family social 
work, with whom I have had so many good times, 
would be these: Study and develop your work at 
its point of intersection with the other services and 
social activities of your community . . . after 
all, society is one fabric, and when you know the 
resources of your community and the main 
trends of its life you are able to knit into 
the pattern of that fabric the threads of your own 
specialty. Prepare yourselves to contribute your 
characteristic difference to that common stock of 
insights.” 

The industrial and economic basis of the family 
is presented by Adie, and (more effectively) by 
Muste and Douglas. Adie’s “I see no possibility 
of there being any change for the better in indus- 
trial relations unless along lines similar to 

‘case work methods’” sounds a discordant 
note. 
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The paper on tne family’s recreation is perhaps 
the most stimulating, realistic, and “ advanced” in 
tone of the entire series. In hoping for increased 
home ownership, de Schweinitz’s optimism is belied 
by recent statistics. A real contribution is made, 
however, in pointing out the undeveioped resources 
for dynamic leisure, and the untapped possibilities 
for qualitative growth in standards of living within 
the range of normal families. 

Eliot gives numerous illustrations of the disap- 
pearance of old-fashioned neighborhood, as a basts 
for “ primary-group ” life, in face of the encroach- 
ments of transportation, multiple housing, and im- 
personal urban attitudes. He endeavors to salvage 
the word neighborhood for the modern non-geo- 
graphic interest-groups; into which every effort is 
indeed made to convert and rechannel the impulses 
for personal contact and responsiveness, but in 
which the sincerity of spontaneous growth and un- 
conscious habit are as yet too frequently lacking 
Their influence upon the constituent families may 
indeed be great, but instead of its occurring through 
interaction of whole families among each other, it 
is merely through the use of the organ or organi- 
zation by leaders as vehicles of propaganda. This 
is often valuable, but it is questionable whether it 
salvages the essence of neighborhood. “ Who, then, 
is thy neighbor?” is not yet fully answered for the 
modern city. 

Bruno’s and Hamilton’s styles do not lend them- 
selves to clear selection of related points, but to 
occasional flashes of insight or epigram. Miss 
Hamilton’s application of the “ project method” to 
case work as an educational process was especially 
interesting to the reviewer, as the concepi has 
proved adaptable also in criminology. “ The present 
generation (asks) ‘What good is it anyway?’ 
Social case work . . . asks, ‘What is its 
good?’” “If the people who are now so alarmed 
or rejoiced over the breakdown of the family unit 
would only try their hands at changing a few fami- 
lies radically, they would be astonished. As a 
vigorous organism, capable of slow but almost un- 
limited adaptation, the family can hardly be ex- 
celled we no longer speak of preserving the 
family but of developing the family.” 

“ Our way,” says Bruno, “ has been to place free- 
dom first. The quotation puts truth first, and free- 
dom as a sequence.” “It does not mean that we 
should revive the old customs but it is 
tremendously important that we should discover 
and honor the social value they protected.” 

The final word is given to Mrs. Glenn, who re- 
turns to the historic tradition of the charity organi- 
zation movement, and sees the future largely in 
terms of the principles hewn out by its pioneers. 

Reviewing the volume as a whole, it may be said 
that the arrangement, the personalities, and the 
forceful presentation of familiar and occasionally 
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novel materials make it an indispensable addition to 
any personal library in which marriage and the 
family are represented. It is interesting to compare 
the attitudes and approaches in this official expres. 
sion of family case work, with the claim of one of 
our keenest analysts of modern family problems, 
that social work merely attempts anachronistically 
to revive, bolster, or substitute the inevitably dis. 
appearing and obsolescent controls of village gossip, 
Tuomas D. E tor 
Pomona College 
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